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THE GNOME WHO LIVES IN A TREE 


BY EVERETT CARROLL MAXWELL 


A gnome lives in the roots of a tree close by my cabin door, 
And he tells me secrets of wondrous worth 
As I pillow my head on the soft green earth 


And watch the clouds sail by, sail by, 
And watch the clouds sail by. 


He has told me why the sky is blue, and why the hills are brown, 
And who gave the laurel its silver sheen, 
And made the leaves of the trees turn green, 
And why the brook flows on, flows on, 


And why the brook flows on. 


He can tell what the cricket is scolding about, and why the lizard is shy, 
And he knows the fairy who comes at night, 
And dyes the autumn leaves so bright, 
And why the day brings joy, brings joy, 
And why the day brings joy. 


The gnome and I are the closest kin for the God of nature has made us sO, 
For we both love the canyon dim and old, 
In summer's heat or in winter's cold, 


And ours is the heart of the hills, of the hills, 
And ours is the heart of the hills. 
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AT THE INTERSECTION OF 
SPRING.MAIN & NINTH S$t’5 


STUART AD. WS 


According to realty values the center of Los 
Angeles’ b-siness district TODAY is Spring and 
Broadway at Seventh street. 

Seventy-five per cent of the class “A” build- 
ings planned for the coming year are located 
within two blocks of the Marsh-Strong Bldg. 

This building, at the intersection of Spring 
and Main on Ninth street, is only 2 blocks from 
the business center today. Considering the 
marked trend southward and the wonderful 
building activity in this vicinity, the Marsh- 
Strong Building will be, in a short time, the 
veritable hub of the city’s business activity. 


—expressive of the very latest in modern office 
building—finished entirely in mahogany and 
marble—with equipment, facilities and service 
of the bery best. Rentals surprisingly low. Tel- 
ephone us today for floor plan and _ prices. 
Choose your office now while the selection is 
good, 


Robert Marsh & Co, Strong, Dickinson & 
Trust & Savings Bldg. McGrath 

6th and Spring Sts. 310 Van Nuys Bldg. 
Tome 10175—Main 5045 Home 60195—Main 1273 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICE—The Graphic is published 
every Saturday at Los Angeles, Cal. The subscription 
price is $2.50 a year; six months, $1.40; three months, 75 
cents, payable in advance: single copies, 10 cents. Sam- 
ple copies free on application. News dealers and agents 
in the interior supplied direct from The Graphic office. 
Subscribers wishing their address changed should give 
their old as well as their new location. Checks, drafts, 
postal orders, ete., should be made payable to The 
Graphic. Address 

Publication Office, 403-4 San Fernando Building. 

Telephone: Home A 4482. 

ay at the Los Angeles postoffice as second-class 
matter. 
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ERA OF OVER-SOPHISTICATION 

-TD OSSIBLY, Judge Bledsoe has no direct legal au- 
L  thorization to exclude the public from his court 
room while the Bixby trial is in progress, but in the 
interests of public morals he might have found ex- 
cuse for closed doors. There is nothing to be gained 
by making a show place of the court room. If not a 
line of the proceedings appeared in print so much 
the better for the community. One of the startling 
incidents preliminary to the trial was the demand 
voiced by a “spokesman” from the Friday Morning 
Club of Los Angeles that seats be reserved for a 
special committee in the court room. Why? 


Is it for the same reason that the preponderating 
attendance at the brothel plays occupying the theaters 
of late is recruited from the women? Just what they 
expect to gain by coming in contact with these dra- 
matic cesspoois we have not yet fathomed. Of 
course, the excuse 1s that the women want to study 
the wrongs dealt to their sex with a view to correct- 
ing them by legislative enactments. It is a pretty 
theory, but not convincing. You cannot legislate 
goodness into a vicious man or a dissolute woman. 
Not through white slave plays is socicty to be en- 
nobled. Not in the fetid atmosphere of a criminal 
court room is a remedy for sexual sinning to be 
sought,” We must educate our boys and girls to self- 
control while their natures are plastic and their char- 
acters are forming and the study of sex hygiene in 
the public schools through the proper channels is the 
surest aud best way to arrive at higher standards of 
living. [gnorance is not modesty nor yet is it a sign 
of virtue. 


It is customary these days of free speech and apol- 
ogy fo. all sorts of criminal practices to prate of the 
helpless victims of the social system, as if that were 
excuse for all shortcomings. If by that is meant the 
tendency to live extravagantly and beyond one’s 
means; to sport an automobile on a bicycle income; 
to demand pretty clothes and in order to get them 
barter one’s virtue—we say, if that is what is meant 
by “the system” wherein does it differ in any partic- 
ular from the trend of uncontrolled human nature in 
all ages? Is the doctrine of individual accountability 
to be wholly discarded? Granted, that men of wealth 
are ready to lavish expensive presents on girls when- 
ever opportunity and importunity form. an alliance is 
that excuse for spreading columns of nasty details 
before the public? We seem to have reached a stage 
of painful frankness in dealing with sex questions, 
where abnormal conditions are seized upon for open 
discussion regardless of the effect. As a result, 
everybody is fearfully and frightfully sophisticated. 
Young girls and boys debate questions that would 
have horrified their mothers and shocked their fath- 
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ers at the same age. It may be a sign of the emanci- 
pated times, but it is taking the bloom off the peaches 
of youth, nevertheless. 





ACCOUNTING FOR THE LOW TEMPERATURE 
Noe have the outgivings of scientific men 

made a profounder impression on us than have 
the deductions of Dr. Bailey in his geoiogical lecture 
the other day in which he stated that observations 
taken at Mt. Wilson and elsewhere show a distinct 
lowering of temperature of at least ten per cent in 
the last year. He accounts for this reduction of heat 
on the theory that the clouds of fine aust and ashes, 
rising from recent volcanic erupticns, have reached 
the upper air currents in such volume as to form a 
thick veil, spreading around the earth, which serves 
to shut out a segment of the sun’s rays and thus 
cause the coolness noted. 

That is to say, the coolness ncted by Dr. Bailey 
for, busy with other matters, we had failed to take 
cognizance of the metereological conditions until our 
attention was directed to it by the man of science. 
Naturally, it is a little staggering to read that San 
I'rancisco was a veritable inferno Tuesday, with the 
thermometer registering io1 degrees in the shade at 
2 o'clock, the second warmest day in forty years. A 
maximum of 104 degrees in the Sacramento, San 
Joaquin and Santa Clara valleys was recorded, with a 
temperature of ro5 at Redlands and 103 at Santa 
Barbara the same day. All this in support of the 
able geologist’s convincing exposition of the causes 
responsible for this unusually cool weather. 

But for the veil of ashes that partially obscures the 
sun what an incinerated old planet this might have 
been. Who knows? The same conditions that pre- 
vailed at the time of the glacial acriod, when mil- 
lions of square miles of ice fields covered the earth, 
were im a fair way to e repeated when an upper cur- 
rent parted the volcanic veil sufficiently to let the sun 
break through and prevent undue lowering of the 
temperature. We are glad to have this phenomenally 
cool weather so satisfactorily accounted for, and are 
under personal obligations to Dr. Bailey for his lucid 
explanation. It is comforting to reflect—more ice- 
water, boy !-—as we sit encased in our fur overcoat, 
with the thermometer registering 109 or thereabouts, 
that but for the friendly veil of ashes we might be 
reduced to similar proportions at this moment. 


ARRAIGNING THE PARENTS 

PD ARENTAL laxity, undoubtedly, was primarily 
= responsible for the crimes of which Maury [. 
Diggs and F, Drew Caminetti were convicted by a 
federal jury, under the white slave act, and later 
sentenced by Judge Van Fleet, the first named to 
imprisonment in San Quentin for two years, plus 
$2000 fine, the younger man to eighteen months in 
the same penitentiary and $1500 fine. As the trial 
judge observed in pronouncing sentence the criminal 
carelessness of the parents made possible the impor- 
tunities of the two married men, If the girls had 
been properly guarded their downfall could not have 
been so easily accomplished. 

In scoring the parents of the two delinquent girls 
the judge’s remarks take on a much wider scope; 
they apply to that vast army of neglectful parents 
who concern themselves too little about the acts of 
their children; who fail to investigate th- associations 
they form, who allow their too pert offspring a free- 
dom from restraint that is a menace to their morals 
and, as we have seen in the cases at issue, resulting 
in lasting disgrace and humiliation. It is the crime 
of the age. Opportunity leads to importunity; when 
young girls are unguarded and left to follow their 
natural impulses the inevitabl: happens. The social 
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system is at fault since the acts of the individuals in 
the concrete make, in the mass, that warped condi- 
tion which Judge Van Fleet properly arraigns. 


As concomitants are the saloon and the roadhouse 
which society tolerates and which assisted in the be- 
trayal of both the men and the young women. If they 
were eliminated, the one with its paralyzing effect 
on the mind, the other with its lure to evil, impor- 
tunity and opportunity might still be overcome. How- 
ever, man as a freewil]l agent must pay the penalty 
for his misdeeds. Both Diggs and Caminetti are of 
discretionary age and of more than ordinary intel- 
ligence. They elected to pursue a wrong course and 
with them took minors in the eyes of the law. For 
this sinning they are punished, and with them, as 
ever, the innocent must suffer likewise. That ‘s the 
sad part of it. Parents tortured by remorse, wives 
for their wayward husbands and for their disgraced 
children. It is a bitter price to pay for the gratify- 
ing of illicit passions. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF MRS. PANKHURST’S CASE 
ABLED assurances that Mrs. Emmeline Pank- 
hurst has “no intention” of changing her mind 

1 regard to her prospective invasion of the Wnited 

States should make a profound impression on our 

immigration authorities. Naturally, they will hesi- 

tate to oppose the will of an English milimaat suf- 
fragette who has successfuly bluffed to a standstill 
the entire British nation, governmentally considered. 

We shall be interested in observing the attitude of 

the federal officials toward the fugitive, Mrs. Pank- 

hurst, who is under sentence of three years in Hollo- 
way jail for instigating the crime of arson, 


Is her criminal act any less of a transgression of 
the laws because a political motive impelled her to 
Lye The statutes do not differentiate crimes, save in 
degree. ‘They do not acquit the slayer of a King or a 
President because the homicide was moved by a 
laudable purpose—from his or her viewpoint. Burn- 
ing houses, demolishing public buildings, destroying 
the mails may seem entirely justifiable to the militant 
suffragette, but to others it is vicious outlawry, to be 
peremptorily checked if every jail in the United 
Kingdom is filled to overfowing. Nor would this be 
merely retributive justice; it would be the friendliest 
kind ot retaliation, for only after complete suppres- 
sion of the lawless element in suffragedom will the 
day of political emancipation for women dawn. Mrs. 
Pankhurst may be a leader but it is only of similar 
demented creatures. Instead of a heroine or a victim 
of tyranny she is an outlaw, a detriment to the cause 
on whose altar she professes martyrdom and the 
sooner she is dealt with as her case demands the 
better for, universal suffrage. 


It is not Holloway jail, but an asylum for the in- 
sane that should harbor her case. She is far more 
removed from sanity than the degenerate Thaw, 
whom Canada has deported as an undesirable. Yet 
there is this difference between the two—Thaw’s law- 
less act was held to be one of irresponsibility; Mrs. 
Pankhurst was convicted and sentenced for a crime 
commited when she was professedly conipos mentis. 
We disagree with that view; she is a monomaniac 
on the suffrage question and to attain her purpose 
considers any crime in the dacalogue justifiable. Is 
such a woman a desirable personage to be turned 
locse 1n this country to inflame the minds of emo- 
tional women to their detriment, to the detriment of 
the cause of suffrage, to the upsetting of the peace 
of the nation? She is an inciter of mob violence, she 
believes arson is permissible and even ‘he infliction of 
capital crimes laudable if they would lead to the 
passage of the measure she advocates. We helieve it 
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is the duty of the immigration authorities to take all 
these things into consideration when Mrs. Pankhurst 
reaches these shores and deny her admission. Ellis 
Island should mark the limit of her progress. At 
that point she should be returned to Paris, to join 
that other undesirable, Jack Johnson. It 1s nonsense 
to say that the United States should not interfere. 
Even if she should restrict her platform utterances 
to discussions of white slavery of that subject the 
public has had a surfeit. The platform air like the 
stage atmosphere is fetid enough. 





FOUL PLAYS AND NEWSPAPER IMPURITIES 
ECENTLY, we uttered protest against the dra- 
matic indecencies occupying the Los Angeles 

stage of late, instancing “The Traffic” and the “lhe 

Lure” as among the worst of the impudicities served 

up to the public in the guise of “moral lessons.” We 

are glad to note that New York’s chief magistrate, 

William McAdoo, has been grappling with this same 

question of late and as a result of his vigorous ac- 

tion “The Fight” and “The Lure,” two plays depict- 
ing white slave traffic, have been withdrawn from the 
respective theaters in New York City. 

Magistrate McAdoo in rendering his decision to 
issue warrants for the arrest of the theatrical man- 
agers responsible for the production of the tabooed 
plays, after witnessing “The Lure,” said he consid- 
ered the play indecent and revolting. As for “The 
Fight’ he regarded it as even more immoral than 
the other. Of course, the defense of the theater man- 
agers is that the plays teach a great moral lesson, 
and that in showing up the white slave evil they are 
performing a mission that in the end is bound to do 
good instead of harm. The chief magistrate, how- 
ever, refused to take that view of the case. “We do 
not need,” he said on this point, “te uncover a sewer 
to convince people as to its filthiness, nor to warn 
those of ordinary cleanly habits against getting into 
it we 

This was precisely our view of the question both as 
to the immoral plays and the equally immoral litera- 
ture vented in a San Francisco daily paper whose 
publisher made a plea for the pornographic nastiness 
similar to that put forth by the New York theatrical 
men and promptly rejected by Magistrate McAdoo. 
Like the Bulletin which inveigled a committee of 
“pro ninent women” to indorse its jutridities, so the 
Shuberts had the commendatory opinions of a num- 
ber of prominent citizens of New York to refute the 
outery of those having a nicer regard for the decen- 
cies. In commenting upon this phase of the situa- 
tion the chref magistrate remarked: 

What the opinion of other citizens may be as to 
this play and its moral lesson does not really con- 
cern me. I am asked, on the responsibility of my 
office, to answer the question categorically and di- 
rectly, whether or not this play is indecent and 
immoral and an offense in the meaning of the stat- 
ute. They have no such responsibility; they only 
speak for themselves. Moreover, some people are 
so afraid of being considered finicky, puritanical, 
old-fashioned, and, above all, provincial, that they 
would rather be known as somewhat wicked, blasé, 
liberal, and tolerant men of the world. This play 
is entirely unnecessary to any good purpose. If it 
has any moral lesson I failed to discover it. You 
might as well say that an author could write a 
book of 700 pages, fuli of filth, and finish by adding 
at the end a few moral maxims, such as, “Be vir- 
tuous and you will be happy,” “Honesty is the best 
policy,” and thus sterilize the preceding filth and 


convert the book into an instrument of moral bet- 
terment. 


It is a bullseye that Magistrate McAdoo scores. 
He knows as we all know that the motive back of 
these wretched plays is to make money by drawing 
the crowds that can always be attracted to stage im- 
purities of the nature under censure. We venture 
the assertion that for every “prominent citizen” who 
indorses “the Lure” a dozen self-respecting persons 
can be cited as protesting against its continuance. 
While on this subject we would call attention to the 
imitation by a Los Angeles newspaper of the per- 
nicious stuff printed in the Bulletin which sent its 
circulation skyward for a time—so long as the police 
did not interfere. Under the heading “How I Suc- 
cessfully Resisted My Employer’s Advances” the 
paper in question is printing a series of alleged per- 
sonal experiences of girl stenographers which are 








calculated to work great evil hy poisoning the minds 
of young women, otherwise pure of thought, Of 
course, the motive is to boom the circulation, the pre- 
text is to place a warning before :irl employes. It 
is a sorry exhibition of the baleful influence of which 
a daily newspaper is capable that is thus afforded. 
Like the indecent plays all such attempts to “point 
morals” should be severely discouraged. 





ROOM FOR THE POETS 

IGH art is to have a chance for its white alley 

in Los Angeles under the auspices of the 
“Seven Hundred Thousand Boosters’ Club of South- 
ern California” which has hung up a prize of $2500 
for a poem contest, $500 of which is to be awarded for 
the best poem and $2000 for the best melody to fit. 
Inspired by such a club—the Boosters—awful appel- 
lation—think to what heights the seven hundred 
thousand contestants will soar in their efforts to 
pluck the persimmons! We haven’t a bit of doubt 
that a lyric as lofty in conception as that grand com- 
position “I Love You, California,” written by a neck- 
tie and underwear expert of Los Angeles, will result. 
With two such masterpieces doing handorgan stunts 
across country what a rush for real estate bargains 
will follow in their wake! 

It is not announced, but we understand that a corps 
of handorganists will be engaged to traverse the 
eastern states, familiarizing the natives with the air 
inspired by the Boosters’ Club, while a Victrola at- 
tachment, in lieu of the customary monkey, will be 
perched upon the organ lid, alternating with words 
and music the publicity afforded by the organ grinder. 
It is a plan in every way worthy the name of the club 
and should be productive of a Pacific coast hegira 
unequalled since the famous flight of the Tartars. 
Of course, the assurance of the secretary of the B. C. 
—Anno Domini, 1913—that the contest is 1n no sense 
commercial must be taken in a Pickwickian sense, 
merely. What kinship has Art with a Boosters’ 
iii: 

We respectfully suggest that instead of firing at 
random in the manner outlined the shirt-and-sock 
department head of the “I Love You, California” 
musical emporium be commissioned to gild the lily, 
ie., attempt to improve on the product of the necktie 
and cnderwear poet. Why fiddle with amateurs when 
a musc of proved worth may be commissioned? 
However, Southern California has a plethora of 
poets and, who knows? One of them may, oy a 
happy chance, put the shirt and sock poet under the 
counter. On with the contest, let Pegasus prance un- 
confined : 


Now let our poets cinch their belts, 
Our Anglo-Saxons and our Celts, 

Our Native Sons; 
Seven hundred thousand pens will dip, 
Seven hundred thousand ideas trip, 

In rhythmic runs. 
Our citrus fruits must be extolled 
And lays poetic will unfold 

Our products rare; 
In pastorals, in lyric form, 
In lofty lines, in verses warm 

The muse shall dare. 
And O, the glories they will sing, 
And O, the adjectives they’ll sling 

To win the purse; 
Who will not serve the Boosters’ Club, 
Shail be proclaimed a rhyming dub 

Of wretched verse. 


Into your tense O, poets, turn, 
The muse invoke, the night lamp burn— 
Give genius sway; 
And such a wondrous poem come 
That carping critics shail be dumb 
For many a day. 
PROVED HER RIGHT TO THE NAME 
ARRIED to a San Francisco man yclept Burr, 
the wife has proved her right to retain the 
name in perpetuity by reason of the following quali- 
ties, which the husband has itemized in applying for 
a divorce: 

That Mabel stabbed him in the back with a sharp 
instrument at Stockton—probably one of Phil Fran- 
cis’ editorials; That she struck him in the face at a 
card party. This evidences her versatility, also her 
invidiousness; That she used a sugar bowl in orna- 
menting his head in a San Francisco restaurant. On 
the principle of sweets to the sweet, likely; That she 
tore his dress suit into shreds, charging him with be- 
ing crazy about “chickens.” Thereby proving that 
she was some pullet herself; That she slammed his 
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solid gold watch on a tile floor. To show that she 
could bring him to time, doubtless. Poured hot coffee 
down his back; put four suits of clothes and three 
pairs of his shoes into a bath tub to soak and rubbed 
sticky fly paper under his head when he slept. 


Versatile Mabel! She might have soaked his 
clothes at his uncle’s if her nature had been sordid, 
but no woman who would go to the trouble of heat- 
ing the coffee to pour down her husband’s back could 
be accused of illiberality. As to her fina: act in plac- 
ing fly paper under Robert’s head when he was 
asleep does it not prove her thoughtful regard for 
her husband? Doubtless, it Saturday night. 
Robert wanted to sleep late Sunday morning, and in 
order to keep the flies from disturbing him she re- 
sorted to a well-known medium to . ecure restfulness 
for her spouse. We are amazed that he should apply 
for a divorce after so many exhibitions of her su- 
periority to the run of women. He should acclaim 
her in the market place as the finest of her sex. 


Wadt 


SENATOR SHEPPARD’S MAGNUM OPUS 
RATORY has had liberal innings at the special 
session of congress, especially in the senate, 
where the protracted debates offered more opportun- 
ity than in the house, whose big Democratic majority 
sent the party measure through a-whooping. Both 
Republicans and Democrats have done themselves 
proud in support of their principles and on the Dem- 
ocratic side that brilliant young senator from Texas, 
Hon. Morris Sheppard of Texarkana, thirty-eight 
years old last May, winner of, the Wayland prize de- 
bate at Yale law school, found a most auspicious oc- 
casion to prove his accomplishments. Undismayed by 
the mercury in the thermometer, which indicates— 
never mind the exact registration—we have bathed in 
the glow of his linguistics and have been refreshed. 


Senator Sheppard pronounces protection an in- 
famy, a curse, a crime and he sees as much justice 
in taxing one man to feed and clothe another as in 
taxing one man to support the business of another, 
He also ventures the statement that protection has 
been the source of more corruption and more woe in 
this republic than any other agency outside of al- 
cohol. Cherishing such a belief it may be divined 
that the fiery young orator ran the gamut of his emo- 
tions in declaiming against the envenomed monster— 
to employ his own colorful expression. Hailing from 
an agricultural state it was when he traversed the 
woes inflicted on the victims of special privilege that 
he soared. He even quoted the prophet Ezekiel in 
dwelling upon the deliverance of the farmer from the 
gfasp O. protection, to this effect: 

And the tree of the field shal! yield her fruit, 
and the earth shall yield her increase, and they 
shall be safe in their land. and shall Know that I 
am the Lord when I have broken the bands of their 
yoke and delivered them out of the hands of those 
that serve themselves of them. And they shall no 
more be a prey to the heathen, neither shall the 


beasts of the land devour them; but they shall 
dwell safely and none shall make them afraid. 


Selah! It is pleasing to know that the junior sen- 
ator finds nothing nobler in the range of human en- 
terprise than the promotion of agriculture, the ad- 
vancement of the farm. He quotes: 

“Ah! the city may lure and attract us, 
But the country is God’s. It is rife 


With the peace and the sanctified service, 
Which marks what His angels call life.” 


Let us express the hope that every last horny- 
handed son of the soil in the Lone Star state re- 
ceived a marked copy of Morris Sheppard’s offering 
in their behalf whose profound disquisition reached 
its climax in this wise: “And as this bill pursues its 
march of triumph through the American congress 
the attention of the American people turns to that 
unassuming figure at the nation’s head, that exemplar 
of justice and of love, that marvel of patience and 
of power, Woodrow Wilson. To his genius and his 
courage must be attributed the elements in this meas- 
ure that do most to break the sway of privilege. And 
what a glory of all glories arises from the fact that 
by his side there stands the man who for more than 
twenty years has proclaimed as fundamental features 
of true tariff legislation the fundamental features of 
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this bill, who has been the chief defender of the doc- | 


trine that freedom of life’s necessities and of the 
basic materials of industry from taxation is essen- 
tial to the least oppression in a tariff law, whose 
character and whose eloquence illustrate the purest 
purposes that ever an:smated:a human heart, Democ- 
racy’s rock of ages, William Jennings Bryan.” 


NO “PINKIES” NEED APPLY 

s¢ PD )INKY” Snyder for governor of the state 1s no 

more ridiculous than the injection of “Tom” 
Ifox of Sacramento as a likely candidate, his success 
in landing the postmastership, apparently, encourag- 
ing his fool friends to believe he can be equally tri- 
umphant as a gubernatorial aspirant. Neither of 
the gentleman named would have the ghost of a 
chance pitted against Governor Johnson. A _ dis- 
patch from Sacramento says “Snyder has all the 
qualifications of a governor.” In heaven’s name what 
are they? He is a man of mediocre attainments, 
narrow in his outlook, a “take-order”’ good dog, reac- 
tionary rather than progressive in his purview and 1l- 
literate than otherwise. As governor of the state he 
would be a colossal joke; that is to say, as colossal 
as his limited stature permitted. 


No Democrat of light mental caliber can be elected 
governor of California as against Johnson, even on 
a fusion ticket. With all his faults—and they are 
many—the executive has the merit of force of char- 
acter, of pugnacity, of determination. We may not 
agree with his judgment, indeed, we often rail at his 
conclusions, but the ability to Do is there and better 
a bull in a china shop than a fox in a duck yard. As 
president of a nice httle savings bank “Pinkey” Sny- 
der has reached enviable distinction. Why Mayor 
Rose should drag him from his desk to serve on the 
public service commission let us not seek to inquire. 
Possibly, other bankers and other citizens of other 
occupations could not be inveigled into office. The 
city council shied at the appointment and was loth 
to acquiesce, but finally confirmed him. Reguiescat 
im pace, 

Fusion of the Republicans and Democrats is the 
only possible way of defeating Johnson and no me- 
diocre candidate need apply, It must be a man of 
Franklin K. Lane’s caliber to turn the trick or the 
amalgamated forces will have their labor for their 
pains. Snyder’s mayoralty record will not avail at 
this late day. He belongs with the antediluvians in 
politics. This is not the stone age nor yet a bronze 
or brass era. “Putting up a front’ no longer avails 
in politics as in business. There must be sterling 
merit behind the man to win. So, in looking afield 
for gubernatorial timber, let us have no “Pinkies” or 
Foxes or other ornamental examples of the vegetable 
and animal kingdom, but a down to date student of 
the times and manners, a man of broad vision and 
large ideas, a vigorous-minded, warm-hearted man 
of liberal tendencies, unafraid, having convictions, 
having culture, having high ideals. Where to find 
such is the problem. 


WHY MEN ARE LESS COURTEOUS 

HILE we dislike to believe it is true it may be 

that not one of the men occupying lower berths 
on the night train between Cornish and New York 
recently, was gallant enough to exchange his privi- 
lege for an upper so that Miss Wilson, a daughter of 
the President, might be accommodated. We say it 
may be true, for so many evidences of man’s indiffer- 
ence to the little courtesies of life are noted on street 
ears that it is reasonable to assume that a similar at- 
titude is prevalent in all lines of travel. 


To our notion it is not that men are less deferen- 
tial at heart toward women, but their apparent in- 
attention to what ordinary courtesy demands is an 
outward revolt against the discourtesy of the gentler 
sex. The proffered seat in the street car is either ac- 
cepted unacknowledged or in so careless a fashion as 
to be almost an msult. When the woman rises to 
leave as a rule she ignores entirely the man standing 
in the aisle who relinquished his seat for her; in- 
stead of calling his attention to her prospective flit- 
ting she sweeps out without a sign when a brief word 
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would have restored to him his rightful place. Worse 
yet, we have seen a woman under obligations for her 
seat hold a later vacancy for her escort who slipped 
into 1t without having the manners to go through the 


form of offering it to the better-bred man, who, of | 


course, would have declined the proffer. Naturally, 
such a woman has such an escort. As the elder Soth- 
ern was wont to observe, “b-b-birds of a f-f-feather 
f-f-flock together.” 

It 1s possible that Miss Wilson’s plight was not 
made known to the car occupants until after those 
who would have been glad to oblige her had retired, 
or, it may be, the intimation of the conductor was 
not couched in tactful language; this is a democratic 
country where one man is as good as the next and 
a President’s daughter is no better than the wash- 
lady’s eldest. Still, we dislike to see this selfish trend 
in our men; it is not pretty to con.emplate. But it 
should set our women to thinking. They are pri- 
marily to blame. 


MORE EVIDENCES OF JAPASININITY 

READ lightly, speak low! The adjutant gen- 

eral’s office at Sacramento has been making se- 
cret investigation of the existence of alleged “numer- 
ous armed Japanese military organizations in Calli- 
fornia.” It is not divulged what the sleuths have un- 
covered, but it is a comforting thought that the head 
of our state militia is alive to the gravity of his re- 
sponsibilities. Starting from Florin, for example, a 
body of well armed, determined Japanese might eas- 
ily penetrate to the governor’s office, wrest from him 
the keys of the capitol, overpower the adjutant gen- 
eral and his staff, loot the strong box and proclaim 
the Mikado emperor—unless frustrated in the man- 
ner suggested by the dispatches. 


We could have informed Adjutant-General Forbes 
of numerous organized bodies, called Japanese asso- 
ciations, that exist not only in California but in other 
of the coast states. There is one in Los Angeles, 
there is one in Pasadena. The chiei purposes of 
these associations are to protect and advance the in- 
terests of the Japanese in each region and to promote 
good understanding between Japanese and Ameri- 
cans. They are well organized bodies, abiding by 
both state and federal laws. But there is nothing 
military in their constitutions, nor are they secret 
organizations to be suspected or feared. 


Among the visitors from Japan entertained by 
these associations in the last few years are Prof. 
Nitobe, Messrs. Shimada, Hattori, Kamiya, Dr. 
Soyeda, Baron Ebara and several others—all of 
whom hold prominen* positions in the Nipponese 
empire. Jt were absurd to inquire whether or not 
they were in need of any government or private cre- 
dentials. If, as reported, the adjutant-general has 
really been investigating these Japanese associations, 
his action is provocative of smiles. Al] that he need 
do is tc call upon the secretary of the Japanese Asso- 
ciation of America, whose headquarters is in San 
Irancisco, and we are certain that the information 
he will receive, of the fullest and frankest nature, 
will convince him that his office is merely making an 
exhibition of itself. The Japanese in California are 
too busy earning a living and gaining an education 
to be engaged in pernicious plots against the political] 
welfare of the state they love, 


MARVELOUS MOTHER-LOVE 
ECAUSE of its unselfishness the love of a mother 
surpasses in sublimity of expression all other 
forms of affection. Frem the cradle to the grave 
mother love never wavers, never abandons, always 
excuses, ever defends the object of its devotion. 
Here is a case in point: Omar Davis of Fayetteville, 
Ark., a schoolboy of eighteen, fancied that he was in 
love with his teacher, six years his senor. When 
her engagement to marry was announced in a frenzy 
of disappointment the youth shot and killed her. 
For this he was tried and convicted and sentenced to 
be hanged. 
Opposed by her husband and by her friends the 
mother of the condemned youth circulated a petition 


asking the governor to commute the sentence to life | 
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In pursuit of this object the devoted 
wornan tramped many miles through northwest Ark- 
ansas, soliciting signatures, visiting hundreds of 
homes and carrying in her arms her infant son. In 
this arduous manner she collected several hundred 
names and then, O, irony of fate, the petition was 
stolen from her home and her sacrifice was in vain. 
Did she despair? Not until the governor had re- 
fused to act. The youth of the culprit, the mother’s 
efforts in his behalf left him unmoved and the verdict 
was carried out with the pcor mother in a swoon 
outside the scaffold enclosure, she having remained 
with her wayward son until the las» moment. 

Kipling has described this great and abiding qual- 
ity of love in his poem entitled “O, Mother of Mine.” 
Its truth is fitly illustrated in the example herein set 
forth. It is a love that passeth all understanding; it 
is the finest thing in existence to our notion. But 
what shall be said of a governor that refused to take 
into consideration the youth of the slayer and the 
frenzy which controlled him, amounting to dementia? 
Contrast his action with that of our lieutenant-gover- 
nor who commuted to life imprisonment the despic- 
able Figueroa, whose wife pleaded in vain for mercy, 
after she had refused to submit herself to the com- 
panion of her brutal husband. It is an unpleasant 
contrast. 


imprisonment. 





SAMPLE OF SABBATH DAY JOURNALISM 

LLUSTRATIVE of the space that goes to waste 

in the Sunday papers is a five-columr “pome” that 
was given publicity in a Los Angeles Sabbath day 
sheet whose publisher is so busy reforming his 
adopted city that he has no time to institute reforms 
at home. We append the elevating stanzas, merci- 
fully omitting the chorus of this high class pabulum: 


Every day’s a holiday, everybody must be gay, 
Never work, it’s always play, hooray! 
Happy, happy are they, it’s just one great nig round 

of pleasure. 

es (ne Jackson and his bride, Liza Jane, is by his 
side, 

In this place they both reside, and soon, 

They’ll spend their honeymoon, but never leave this 
round of pleasure. 


Sun shines till the night comes ’round, Mister Moon 
Starts shining down, 

Then the darkies congregate around, then the fun will 
cominence in Savannah town: 

If One Alabama bound, stop once in this Georgia 
own, 

Bet you'll love the very ground, and say, 

You'll never leave for a day Savan, G. A.— 

Chorus :— 


But as the offering is copyrighted we refrain from 
printing more of his delectable contribution to Sab- 
bath day journalism. Perhaps, the ragtime music ac- 
companying ts so good that it palliates the “pome,” 
but we have our doubts. Think of giving five col- 
umns of space to such hogwash! Think of the in- 
sult to the readers by feeding subscribers such slush! 
Is the taste of the publisher to be correctly gauged 
by so imbecile an offering? What a crying need 
there must be for a third Sunday paper in Los An- 
geles when its columns—five of them—are employed 
to reveal drivel of the nature exposed. And the name 
of the author of the words is set out in display type 
of heavy black letter, with a picture of the perpetrator 
thrown in by way of adding to the affront. If the 
insane inmates of the state institution at Highlands 
were compelled to read such vacuities and rising in 
revolt slew their keepers a verdict of justifiable hom- 
icide would inevitably follow did the case by any 
chance ever reach a jury of their peers. 





WHAT MAKES A HERO? 
ECIDING that five-year-old Freddie Smith, who 
jumped into a river near Pittsburg and rescued 
four-year-old Tenia Dailey from drowning, was not 
entitled to a medal because he “had not yet reached 
the age of discretion,” the Carnegie Hero Fund 
Commission has implied that heroes of older growth 
exercise discretion when they perform deeds of un- 
exampled daring that attracts world vide attention 
and earns for them those medals of honor provided 
for by Mr. Carnegie’s munificence. St is a conclusion, 
we believe, wholly unwarranted and at variance with 
human nature. 
Discreet men are not cast in heroic moulds. “Dis- 
cretion, says the old adage, “is the better part of 
valor.” The man who stops to weigh consequences 
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is not the one to plunge into the foaming tide to 
rescue a fellow mortal, or who jumps at the head of 
a runaway horse at the imminent risk of his limbs, 
or who leads the way into the seething boiler room, 
the powder magazine, the surcharged mine, the leak- 
ing caisson. Age of discretion! What an absurdity. 
It is an inward, heroic impulse that is of God-given 
It is found in the humblest ndividual and in 
the greatest. Confronting certain death the man 
having this divine spark in his being will act in- 
stantly, impelled by a force that is irresistible. If he 
stopped a moment to take mental stock, to consider 
the possibilities of his own escape he would never 
Start. 


origin. 


Occasionally. a cool and calculating hero is dis- 
closed, but in his case he has problems to solve and 
must devise ways and means to effect his rescues. 
He ts none the less brave, none the less a hero for 
measuring the chances and risking his life on the re- 
sult of his planning. But he is in a class of his own. 
The other ninety-nine per cent of heroes is recruited 
from among the ranks of the impulsively generous 
who will rush in where discreet angels fear to tread. 
Without a doubt little Freddie Smith is imbued 
with this attribute and young as he is he obeyed its 
call untlinchingly, because it 1s his nature so to do. 
To our notion he is as much entitled to the medal of 
recognition as the hero of mature years. Both follow 
impulse; discretion is utterly foreign to their temper- 
ament. Jhey see opportunity for a possible rescue by 
acting instantly and without counting the cost, with- 
out looking ahead and figuring the law of chances 
they hur] themselves into the breach. Age of dis- 
cretion, indeed. Piffle! 





SENATOR NEWLANDS’ SELF-ABNEGATION 
ESPITE the positive statement made by sev- 
eral of his associates that Senator Newlands of 

Nevada would repudiate the tariff bill on account of 

the free sugar clause when the crucial moment came, 

as the dispatches have informed the country, the 

Silver state senator stood by his party and took his 

medicine. From the pages of the Congressional 

Record we borrow the confession of faith uttered by 

the Nevadan prior to the recording of his vote. 

it is a solemn avowal. With tears in his voice Mr. 

Newlands told of his pleadings in party conference, 

not for a protective duty, but a duty that would be 

entirely consistent with the traditions of his party. 

But he had been overruled. Believing in party re- 

sponsibility and party solidarity and considering that 

he differed on only two items out of about four 
thousand he proposed to yield his views upon that 
aneetoestand with his party. Saidebe: 


JT hope that hereafter the Democratic party will 
take up the question of still further reductions in 
the tariff through the action of a tariff board 
created by congress, and acting as its servant; and 
I trust that when that action is taken, wherever 
it may appear through subsequent proof that the 
action already taken by the party is injurious to 
any legitimate industry, that matter will be con- 
sidered by this board, and that its recommenda- 
tions will be made to congress and considered by 
congress as the findings of fact of experienced and 
expert men. 

Resuming his seat amid the cheering of his asso- 
ciliates Senator Newlands was followed by Senator 
Gore of Oklahoma who remarked that no man of 
feeling could witness without emotion the pathetic 
partings, the affectionate farewells, then taking place 
between senators on the other side and the expiring 
system of protection. “Their tears,” said he, “are at 
once a tribute to the tenderness of their hearts and 
the fidelity of their %-iendship, These farewells, | 
trust, are not only affectionate but final. I believe 
the temple of protection is falling. Some one has 
said that Schedule K is the very keystone in the arch 
of protection. J assume that the topmost point in 
that keystone is the duty on scoured and sorted al- 
paca. Based upon the imports of 1910, the ad valorem 
equivalent on imported alpaca mounted. up to 333 per 
cent. That ought to satisfy the cravings of the most 
yoracious protectionist. his lofty temple of pro- 
tection is fallen. I do not believe protection will 
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ever be able to ‘roll from its grave the stone away.’ 
And yet, sir, with a devotion that disarms all criti- 
cism, the Republican party still says to the spirit of 
protection, “Even though thou slay me, yet will I 
trust in thee.’ ” 


So, after all the amendments offered by the oppo- 
sition had been voted down and those approved by 
the majority had been ordered engrossed the bill 
came to its third reading whereupon the vice presi- 
dent put the question, Shall the bill pass? Mr. Gal- 
linger asked for the yeas and nays. ‘Then followed 
the pairings and with the completion of the roll call 
the result was announced, 44 to 37. Then, in the 
quaint language of the Record, almost like a quota- 
tion from Pepys’ diary, a paragraphed line states: 

“So the bill was passed.” 


CAUSTIC SUPPORT OF THE CURRENCY BILL 

HERE was applause on the Democratic side 

when Representative Murdock, Kansas’ original 
msurgent, rose to indorse the administration currency 
bill in the house. As offering more than the present 
Republican leadership has offered, or ever will, said 
Murdock, and as an attempt to relieve the pressing 
and legitimate needs of business the pending measure 
had his approval. He added: “I recognize that in 
its initial stage as a law it may cause an embarrass- 
ing contraction. But this will come, not because the 
bill is radical, but because the changes it proposes are 
intricate, involved, and cumbersome; for the bili is 
not progressive, save in contrast to the reactionary 
proposals of the Republican party leaders which have 
recently preceded it. It is not radical, and as a con- 
structive measure for the correction of the most sin- 
ister of all the nation’s perils—the monopolistic con- 
trol of credit—it is pathetically weak. Its deficien- 
cies, aS a measure, arc not what it does but what it 
refrains from doing; its faults are not in what it in- 
cludes but what it shamelessly excludes.” 


Mr. Murdock finds the bill halting, halfway, timid, 
compromising. It offers not a remedy but a pallia- 
tive; it prescribes cocaine, not cure. Yet in several 
of its features and as a well intentioned effort to 
bring elasticity to the currency it invites indorse- 
ment, which is probably why the Kansas insurgent 
supports the measure that seeks to give-mobility to 
the reserves by concentrating them. We agree with 
Mr. Murdock that the Glass bill will not quiet cur- 
rency legislation, but will arouse it. What is objec- 
tionable in the bill, declares the Kansan, is it avoid- 
ance of the rea] issue. The Aldrich bill lodged too 
much power in Wall street; the Glass measure bor- 
rows the Aldrich plan, in the main, but tempers it 
by lodging a conventional contro] of the money sys- 
tem in the government. 


Reverting to the bankers’ panic of 1907 Represen- 
tative Murdock mercilessly exposed the menace of 
Wall street. He recalled the closing of the doors of 
the Knickerbocker Trust Company, when the gamb- 
ling saturnalia of New York was at its height and 
the bankers of the country kept on pouring their 
money into New Yerk and when settling day came 
the New York gamblers could not pay. “The interior 
bankers cooled their heels at the door of the great 
bankers of New York and the country awaited the 
pleasure of the Aloney Trust. And while the country 
was waiting it had for a few moment its first real 
view of the Money Trust and its first real look into 
the actual situation in Wall street.” With the peo- 
ple waiting for New York to let go of the country’s 
impounded money, the two Morgan banks and the 
two Standard Oil banks, carrying large government 
deposits, rushed to the rescue. Mr. Murdock de- 
scribes the scene as follows: 


It occurred around the loan stand, the only open 
market for the lending of money in the United 
States, in what Governor Hughes’ commission in 
1909 referred to as “today probably the most im- 
portant financial institution in the worild’—the 
stock exchange. Here, at 2:20 p.m., October 25, 
1907, appeared Vernon Mann and Messrs. Rogers 
and Atterbury. They had commissions to loan 
twenty millions of Morgan money. They were the 
center of a struggling mob. The money was first 
offered in $100,000 lots, and it was all taken up in 
five minutes, aloan every 15 seconds. Few brokers, 
in their madness to secure loans, stopped to con- 
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sidel money rates, which ran from 10 to 50 per 
cent. Vernon Mann placed $3,000,000 at 50 per cent. 
By this addition and others the gamblers were set 
upon their feet again, Wall Street became solvent 
once more, and the country banks were paid. 


Legitimate business, production, labor, transporta- 
tion, and all the factors of our marvelous industrial 
organization halted while an infamous group of 
chaffering ‘gamulers withheld the money of the na- 
tion in order to settle their differences, save the rake- 
off, and preserve the game. It was in that hour, de- 
clared Mr. Murdock, that the people knew that at 
the bottom of our troubles stood Wail street and its 
practices. Hle reviewed at length the investigations by 
the Pujo committee and scored the Glass bill for 
taking 10 cognizailce of the recommendations of that 
committee whose suggested remedies applied to 
clearing houses, the stock exchange and the com- 
munity of interests among financial institutions to- 
gether with certain practices of national banks. 

In the matter of control of credit through defects 
i the banking system, the Democratic members of 
the 2ujo committee made many recommendations, 
but their chief one was that prohibiting interlocking 
directorates. Among other recommendations they in- 
sisted that two or more banks should rot be per- 
mitted to consolidate without the approval of the 
comptroller of the currency. Yet there is no such 
prohibition in the Glass bill, When a provision 
against interlocking directorates was offered in the 
Democratic caticus it was voted out of the bill and 
referred to the judiciary committee for considera- 
tion as a matter not particularly relating to banking 
but to the trust question. In spite of his anitmadver- 
sions, in spite of the shortcomings of the bill, how- 
ever, to whose limitations, obviously, Mr. Murdock ts 
not blind, the picturesque and energetic Kansan 
promised to support the bill for the reasons given at 
the outset. 


FOSTERING THE GAMBLING MANIA 

URIOUSLY enough, in all the tirades launched 

against the gambling spirit which is said to 
have its habitat in Los Angeles not an editorial note 
is uttered, not a pulpit warning sounded against the 
root of the evil. A reform morning daily which is 
noted for its pietism quotes Chief Sebastian as saying 
that gambling must go, which it construes as an ad- 
mission that gambling doesn’t go. Why doesn’t it 
go? We can inform our smug contemporary, which 
never yet has had the courage to deal frankly with 
this question. It is because a school for the vice 
flourishes in Los Angeles, fostered by councilmanic 
approval. If Chief Sebastian is unable to suppress 
gambling, not his the fault, 

Does anyone suppose that the legalized dice shak- 
ing for cigars is confined to that article of commerce? 
We have it on excellent authority that at scarcely 
any of the innumerable cigar stands young men and 
boys cannot be accommodated to their bent—from a 
cigar up to a twenty-dollar pool at fifty cents or five 
ten-cent cigars a head. The winner may take his 
choice, cigars or the cash, in whole or in part. It is 
hard to prove, of course, the police admit this, but 
they say that so long as the dice throwing is au- 
thorized by city statute the gambli:z for money will 
supplement the shaking for cigars and, in conse- 
quence, the appetite for gambling in all forms grows. 

It is a terrible arraignment of a cit; council that 
takes its orders, in the main, from a professional re- 
former. We have asked Chief Sebastian if in his 
opinion it is a good ordinance. He docs not hesitate 
to say to the contrary and has expressed the hope 
that it will be repealed before the youths of the city 
are infested with the gambling mania. Just why the 
Los Angeles papers are so loth to demand recision 
of the dice shaking statute is not clear. In effect, it 
is a sort of preparatory school for the subtler forms 
of gambling, in which poker. is a natural sequence. 
Los Angeles, complains the reform papers, is un- 
usually addicted to the poker habit, especially in the 
cheaper clubs, so called. Precisely. And they are 
recruited from among the dice shaking devotees. 
Extirpate the latter evil and in time the proscribed 
habit may be scotched or at least materially abated. 
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ls Judas Maligned? IXemp's Drama Says 


—— 





acceptance of the Bible will not like Harry 

Kemp’s drama, “Judas.” Even historical stu- 
dents of the good book doubtless will look askance 
at the play, for he does not pretend to support his 
interpretation of the famous betrayal with a showing 
of facts. It is only for the psychologist, for those 
who delight in examining well known incidents for 
the purpose of discerning, if possible, meanings far 
removed from those accepted by tradition, and to 
such there is much interesting material in this rather 
attenuated piece. Mr. Kemp would have the world 
believe that Judas has been much maligned, that 
when he betrayed Jesus he did not do so for the 
“thirty pieces of silver,” but because of his supreme 
faith in his Master. By a clever manipulation of the 
story of the twelve apostles, Mr. Kemp makes Judas 
one of the firmest believers of them all, one who 
gave up most to follow the Christ, and having gone 
so far in his faith, believed he had discovered the 
secret of Jesus’ failure to bring discomfiture upon 
his enemies, and subtly went about it to force the 
hand of the Messiah. 

Two of Judas’ servants, in a conversation which 
tells of their employer’s wealth, integrity, astuteness, 
kindness to his slaves and servants, and piety, open 
the play. They are soon interrupted by the entrance 
of Matthew, a former tax gatherer, who is seeking 
safety from a mob of angry Jews. The hubbub 
brings Judas to his door, and Matthew explains that 
although he has given up his former position as 
Jewish fiscal agent for the Roman government, his 
former offenses are held against him, and the Jews 
seek his death. Judas takes him into the house, and 
confronts the mob, which soon arrives and demands 
that Matthew be handed over for punishment. The 
debate concerns the rule of the Romans, their inter- 
ference with religious practices, and their oppressive 
taxes, which when collected, as they had been by 
Matthew, by a co-religionist, aroused all the spirit 
of rebellion among the people. Judas succeeds in 
gaining a short respite, but while the people respect 
him, they are not to be turned aside from their re- 
venge, until Judas holds aloft the Torah from which 
he was reading when interrupted by the riot, and re- 
calls the Mosaic law that it is an unforgiveable of- 
fence to interrupt the reading of the sacred scrolls. 
The citizens plead for him not to report them to the 
Sanhedrin, and are about to disperse when a com- 
pany of Roman soldiers, led by a centurion who de- 
mands explanation of the tumult, clashes with them. 

Thus are the spirit of the times and the status of 
Judas among his people made plain. When all has 
become quiet again Matthew emerges and tells of his 
discovery of the Messiah, the Wonder-worker, who 
has been domg marvelous things in Galilee. His re- 
port is strengthened by Simon the Zealot, who had 
heard John the Baptist and become convinced that 
the time long prophesied for Israel had arrived. 
Sunon and Judas decide to accompany Matthew to 
Galilee to see for themselves if his account be true. 
Matthew tells Judas he must first sell all his worldly 
possessions, but Judas insists that the reason the 
Messiah required this of Matthew was because the 
latter’s wealth was gained by extortion and oppres- 
sion of the chosen people, whereas his own treasures 
were the result of upright dealing, and the Master 
could accept them as a gift for the furtherance of 
his campaign against Rome as they were not taint- 
ed. Matthew, with his personal knowledge of Jesus, 
is certain Judas will have to give away all he owns 
to the poor before he will be accepted as a disciple. 
They are about to start for the place where Jesus is 
waiting for his disciples to gather about him, when 
word comes of the final insult to the God of the 
Hebrews—the planting of the Roman standards in 
the sacred precincts of the Temple itself. Judas is 
now more assured than ever that the time of de- 
liverance from the Roman yoke has arrived, and he 
starts for Capernaum full of enthusiasm and hope 
that in Jesus will be found the leader to bring to- 
gether the warring factions of the Jews, and lead 
them to victory against the Caesars. 

The second act is devoted largely to a conversa- 
tional chronicle, in the mouths of villagers and fish- 
ermen, of the series of miracles wrought by Jesus in 
the vicinity of the Sea of Galilee. It is not dramatic, 
not interesting and not necessary to the story. The 
characters of the various disciples, well known to 
everyone through the gospels and the epistles, are 
suggested in the gossip. Pilgrims, sick men and 
women seeking the healer, and all the other Biblical 
people of the Christ story, are introduced rather 
heterogeneously. Ingeniously enough, Mary of Mag- 
dalen is pictured as a woman who has fallen violently 
in love with Jesus, and who is determined to ensnare 
him, employing for the purpose the guise of a peni- 
tent. The skepticism of the half-brothers of Jesus is 
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portrayed, with the conversation of one of them, 
Jude, while the other two, Joses and Simon (not the 
Zealot) return to their toil at Nazareth. Jesus ap- 
pears on the scene, a majestic figure in white, mov- 
ing across the courtyard and entering the inn in 
silence. A plot of two Pharisees to have Jesus seized 
by the Roman soldiers is the next incident in this in- 
terminable act, and it is followed by the declaration 
of Judas that he is convinced he has found the true 
Messiah. He cannot understand the order which 
Alatthew has forecasted, to sell and give away his 
worldly goods, but the apostle John persuades him 
that faith must be the basis of the new kingdom. 

In the first scene of the third act, Pilate, the 
Roman procurator, and Herod, the apostate Jew, 
nominal king under the suzeraintly of Caesar, discuss 
the fanaticism of the Jews, their blind adherence to 
their faith, their trust in the eventual coming of the 
Messiah. It 1s all much beside the mark. Mr. Kemp 
proves himself a tyro at the dramatic art. His story 
is that of Judas, and he forgets this too often. If he 
were dramatizing the life and times of Christ he 
might have a shadow of excuse for these long excur- 
sions afield. The first scene is purely academic, and 
need not be considered here. The second scene is 
more in line with the approaching climax of the 
drama. It shows the despair which is beginning to 
come upon the weaker of the disciples, at the delays 
in the establishment of the temporal kingdom which 
they all expect. They cannot understand why it is 
that when the multitude attempts to thrust a crown 
upon him, he escapes into the mountains for prayer. 
A deputation of Galileans, disapnointed that he will 
not receive the crown they have brought, denounce 
him as an imposter. Yet Judas’ faith is unshaken, 
and he says, “It is the care of the world, the clogging 
of the flesh in which his being moves, that weakens 
day by day the Power within him. So, Chosen of 
Jehovah though he be, day by day his light darkens 
and wanes in the sight of this world’s unbelief.” He 
ponders this theory until, man of action that he is, 
he suddenly conceives a brilliant and daring scheme 
to awaken his Master from the lethargy entailed by 
the necessity of assuming human form, and confides 
the plan to Simon the Zealot: 

JTIDAS: Every time we go up to Jerusalem the 
Master is wont to go apart with the favored three, 
is he not, and pray in a certain garden? 

SIMON: Aye! ’Tis called the Garden of Geth- 
semane. It lies toward Bethany, where live Laz- 
arus and his two sisters. 

JUDAS: The next time we journey down to the 
Holy City I will acquaint the High Priest with 
this custom of his. Then, if he do not immediately 
call down the power of God and vindicate his 
promises, I will force him to do so! 

SIMON: (Taken aback) But that would be be- 
trayal! 

JUDAS: ’Twill be a glorious betrayal! ’Tis a 
stratagem, which, if it fail not—and it cannot fail, 
he beirge the Chosen One of God— 

SIMON: (Breaking in with astonishment). Ju- 
das, have you gone mad? 

JUDAS: (Rapt) Thus at a single stroke I will 
betray him most gloriously into that Kingdom for 
which he came; for, caught at last in a trap from 
which there is no escape except by superhuman 
means, he will hesitate no longer; he will withhold 
his divine strength no more; he will pronounce 
the Mighty Word, the night will straightway flash 
everywhere with winnowing wings of fire, and at 
fila * ~mert the Kinedom will have come! 

SIMON: (Stammering with amazement) You— 
you-—-would dare—such a stratagem? 

JUDAS: For the glory of the Kingdom of God 
what would I not dare? I would cast my soul into 
the balance for it. And, after it is over and done 
with, ages to come will glorify me for the faith of 
my boldness—my name will live unto all genera- 
tions of men! I shall be known ag the Right Arm 
of the Messiah—greater than Peter, greater than 
John—because I dared. 

SIMON: And you will not let the rest of the 
twelve into the stratagem? 

JUDAS: No! We must hold it between our- 
selves. They might not approve, or, approving, 
might not be as bold as we. 

SIMON. (Tentatively) It were well, perhaps, to 
do as you plan . Bute! ? . Darkness sits 
over my heart. Judas, I fear . — ieteames . . A 
sudden trembling goes through all my joints! 

JUDAS: Simon, arouse yourself. What! is the 
zealot in you dead? 

SIMON: Yéa, ever since he bade me cast my 
dagger aside, 

JUDAS: I need no help, then—I will work it all 
alone, will stand forever alone. 

SIMON: And if you fail? 

JUDAS: I cannot fail—for this was ordained 
from the beginning. And think, Simon, what a 
test it will be against the Pharisees—to the garden 
will I lead them, They will carry themselves 
proudly and arrogantly and think to take him 
without a single blow. They will think that I have 
truly betrayed him into their hands—then, lo, in 
a lightning flash, the Power and the Thunder of 
God will terribly break forth about them. They 
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will find themselves hedged in on all sides by 
shining and awful shapes with swords of ecloven 
flame. We will enter in triumph into the Holy 
City, attended by the seraphim of Jehovah. Then 
will the Perfect Year begin. Death and oppression 
will vanish from among men. All nations will 
turn their countenances toward the Temple, in 
universal prayer. Ali things will be made new. 


So the play moves on toward its tragedy. The be- 
wilderment of the disciples is graphically portrayed, 
when they fail to comprehend the compatibility of 
the declaration of Jesus that he is the Son of God, 
and that he will be betrayed by one of his apostles, 
slain and then arise from the dead. Still the twelve 
stand steadfast, and though their hearts sink, they 
announce their determination to go on to Jerusalem, 
and there die, if need be, with their beloved Master. 

Caiaphas, the high priest, is shown in the first 
scene af the fourth act, disturbed over the reports he 
has been receiving of the growth of the following of 
Jesus. Yet he is afraid to take any action which 
might anger the mob that attended his triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem. Mobs are fickle, he muses, and 
he would rather wait until the enthusiasm of the 
people has worn off. ‘Yo him comes Judas to carry 
out his plan of awakening the Messiah to his mission 
by making it necessary for him to employ force 
against force. At first he is overcome, he stammers 
incoherently, and is even on the point of departing 
without carrying out his intention. At last, in agony, 
he makes the bargain, accepting the purse which is 
flung to him in order that the priests may not sus- 
pect him of trapping them. He wants his motive to 
seem utterly venal to them, who know that the has 
disposed of his wealth to be free to follow the new 
prophet. Even then however, he has to be forced to 
carry out his bargain at the point of the sword, and 
when he flings back the purse at the feet of the high 
priest it is thrust in his robe, and he is dragged away 
by the guards to the place where he is to point out 
the Man. 


Neither in the Biblical accounts, nor yet in Mr. 
Kemp’s drama, is it clear why this betrayal was 
necessary. Jesus was no secret conspirator. He ap- 
peared in public constantly, and always in the pres- 
ence of thuge throngs. In the drama Caiaphas even 
goes to a window and sees Jesus pass by, while the 
crowd hails him King of the Jews and Son of David. 
Thousands must have known him by sight. Why, 
then, was it necessary for Caiaphas to pay a large 
sum to one of Jesus’ followers, for the mere point- 
ing out of his Master? This question caused me 
much trouble in my early years in Sunday school, 
and a deeply pious person who essayed to impart 
spiritual knowledge to half a dozen boys, not being 
able to give any explanation, treated the query as a 
sign of embryonic agnosticitsm—and perhaps it was— 
and discoursed at great length upon the dangers at- 
tendant upon permitting the least shadow of unbelief 
to creep into the mind in contemplating the gospels. 
He was a “kivver to kivver” brother, but even in 
those days when I was much more inclined to re- 
spect authority than I am now, I was not convinced. 
The betrayal, of course, is probably the most in- 
tensely dramatic situation in the entire Bible, except 
perhaps the death of Moses at the borders of the 
Promised Land to which he had successfully led the 
Children of Israel, and moreover as a subject for 
edifying sermons it has no equal, but still I cannot 
understand its necessity, nor, on the part of the high 
priest, even its expeediency. 

In the second scene of this act the actual betrayal 
takes place on a dark stage, behind “a tenuous white 
curtain.” The simple, thrilling words of Jesus in the 
Garden of Gethsemane, as recorded in the Gospel of 
St. Matthew, are spoken by a low rich voice. The 
voice of Judas is heard, and the scene as described 
by Matthew is carried out with absolute fidelity, but 
unseen, Shadows then are seen to move, and at last 
the white curtain rises, and Judas is seen vaguely, as 
he wails his grief at his failure. A voice and an in- 
definite shape appear and taunt him, with “I am a 
spirit of evil, sent to thank thee by him who is the 
Prince of Evil Ones, for betraying into the hands of 
men the Son of God.” This is the logical end of the 
play, but it is dragged on through two more scenes, 
in which Judas ts told of the crucifixion, and rushes 
away mad with remorse, and finally the Pentecostal 
chamber. 

It is a daring interpretation which Mr. Kemp has 
placed upon the character of Judas, yet not a prepos- 
terous one. Told more simply, in two or three com- 
pact and direct acts, it would be powerful. In its 
present form it is diffuse, and the one big idea is 
rather clouded. It is so highly original that it can- 
not be entirely obscured, but it fails of the impres- 
siveness which is its birthright. (“Judas,” by Harry 
Kemp. Mitchel! Kennerley. ) 
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SECOND MORTGAGE MUNICIPAL BANKS 

H IGHLY satisfied with having developed a system 

of agricultural banking which has proved re- 
markably efficient Germany is now turning her atten- 
tion to the problems of commercial and industrial 
expansion which urban centralization has raised in 
the field of city real estate credit. The stringency in 
the money market last winter led to the adoption of 
a resolution in the Prussian lower house calling on 
the government to Investigate and ascertain by what 
legislative means an end may be made of the em- 
barrassments of urban real estate credit. No legisla- 
tion has yet resulted, but various city governments, 
advises Vice Consul General De Witt C. Poole, at 
Berlin, under the approval and direction of the Prus- 
sian central authorities, are aiding their citizens in an 
effort to ameliorate conditions. 


It has been decided that the providing of means 
by which loans can be made at reasonable rates of 
interest on the security of second mortgages is the 
best method of relieving the situation. Already, in 
fourteen cities municipal funds ha e been set aside 
from which second mortgage loans are extended to 
persons desiring to build small and medium sized 
houses. The city council of Karlsruhe has recently 
voted in favor of establishing a municipal mortgage 
bank and the ministry of the interior has indorsed 
the plan. In southern Germany a joint stock bank 
for second mortgages is under way with $5,000,000 
subscribed whose chief field of operation will be Ba- 
varia, Wurtemberg and Baden. 


But the project at present attracting most attention 
is being put into operation by the city of Berlin- 
Schoneberg, one of the municipalities; comprising 
Greater Berlin. The Schoneberg institution, known 
as the Berlin-Schoneberg Mortgage Banking Asso- 
ciation, is a cooperation organization of real estate 
owners which affords its members, fror funds raised 
by means of the issuance of mortgage bonds for 
which the city stands security, cheap, long-term 
credit on second mortgages on real estate within the 
city limits. At present it embraces seventy property 
owners representing one hundred pieces of property. 
The bank makes second mortgage loans on real estate 
in Schoneberg to the extent of fifty toeighty per cent 
of the value of the property. The loan is made in 
cash or in the par valuc of mortgage bonds issued by 
the bank. Gains or losses due to differences between 
the par and quoted values of the bonds accrue to the 
mortgagor. Capital and interest on the bonds are 
guaranteed in full by the city, and the city will pay 
the interest at appointed interest periods in any case 
where the association may fail to do so. 

Under the terms of the by-laws he loans are not 
subject to call on the part of the association. Amor- 
tization is compulsory. Furthermore, the prior mort- 
gages must be converted, so far as may be and at the 
earliest possible interest dates, into amortization 
mortgages (also not subject to call), a procedure 
which, it is expected, will be attended by no difficul- 
ties, As soon as one-third of a loan is paid off, the 
mortgagor may obtain the use of this credit by part 
cancellation of this obligation, by cession, or by nego- 
tiating a new Joan with the association. He may in- 
deed realize on his amortization credit even sooner. 
In case the property is sold, the amortization credit 
passes to the purchaser and must be made good by 
him to the seller or original mortgagor; also, in case 
the loan is paid back, the amortization credit is ap- 
plied to the reduction 2f the capita] sum to be paid. 
Aside from the usual expenses attendant on carrying 
out a loan transaction and the possible market loss 
on the bonds, the only incidental costs connected with 
a mortgage are the association entrance fee of 500 
marks ($119), the payment of one-half of which 
may be delayed, and a commission amounting to 2 
per cent. Figuring in all payments and charges, the 
cost of a loan from the association works out to be- 
tween 614 and 7 per cent per annum, which charge is 
considered moderate in view of the present state of 
the money market. 

Other cities have adopted the Schoneberg plan and 
the second mortgage organizations are increasing in 


number. The general grounds upon which such in- 

















stitutions may be formed in the Prussian adminis- 
trative district with which Greater Berlin lies are 
laid down in a decree issued in April, 1913, by the 
district president, and provide that municipal enter- 
prises shall benefit only the solid city lawn-owning 
class and not real estate speculators. The govern- 
iment recommends that proof of at least one year’s 
possession be required of all who seek loans. The 
cost of conducting the bank is to be determined so 
far as possible in advance, and provided for either 
by fixed entrance fee or a periodical contribution. 
Loans are to be allowed by the city only after all 
prior mortgages have been made not subject to call 
by the holders thereof and a regular yearly amortiza- 
tion of at least 4% per cent has been provided for in 
each case. The amortization rate on second mort- 
gage loans made from municipally provided funds 
are recommended at I per cent and 1% per cent for 
that period of the loan which exceeds 60 per cent of 
the value of the property, and, until the prior mort- 
gage is converted into an amortization mortgage. 
While the stipulations as to amortization are re- 
garded as too severe the relief afforded in urban 
realty circles already is noticeable. After an easing 
has been effected in the plan of amortization finan- 
cial experts believe the second mortgage institutions 
will prove an unqualified success. 


ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS MILEAGE GRAFT 

HEY were debating mileage allowances for gov- 

ernment employes in the house when Represen- 
tative Cox recommended that an actual-expense basis 
be established, instancing the fact that army officers 
who are allowed seven cents a mile when traveling 
under orders cost the country anywhere from $300,- 
000 to $400,000 a year more than is necessary. In 
support of his statement he related the following in- 
cident which came under his personal observation 
about three months ago. Said he: 


It occurred in Ohio. We traveled that day with 
@ young army officer, who, with a friend, was on 
board the train. As I gathered from their con- 
versation, they had come from San Francisco or 
other point in the extreme west. After supper, 
in the smoking compartment of the car the two 
men had a heated controversy as to which of them 
should pay the bill for their dinner, which, as I 
recall, amounted to $3.25, including drinks, as they 
expressed it. The young man who was not an 
army officer insisted on paying the bill. Finally, 
the officer suggested that this trip netted him $115. 
His friend inquired how that was, and he said he 
‘was traveling under orders,’ and that he got 
seven cents a mile. I gathered from the conver- 
sation—though I did not enter into it—that they 
were journeying from San Francisco and were 
going either to Washington or New York. I wonder 
whether the American people are willing to pay 
army officers seven cents a mile, making a net 
profit of $115 for traveling from San Francisco to 
Washington or to New York City, in addition to 
their salaries? 


With great unction Mr. Cox mentioned that he 
awaited the recommendation of a Democratic secre- 
tary of war to reduce the mileage allowance of army 
officers, also a like recommendation from the Demo- 
cratic secretary of the navy and from the Democratic 
secretary of the treasury, whose department employes 
are allowed six cents mileage. With deep concern he 
added: “I wonder whether or not it is going to re- 
main for a Republican secretary of a great depart- 
ment of the government to call attention to this fact 
alone or whether the Democratic party, that has 
burned paper in all its platforms for the last sixteen 
years preaching economy, will take the initiative on 
this line. Let us wait and see.” Meanwhile, he ad- 
mitted that the secretary of commerce and labor, Mr. 
Nagel, has recommended the actu l-expense basis. 
Thus, it may be noted, our Democratic brethren are 
“on the sob?’ 


Whether this is a reflection on the census or the 
chambers of commerce let the public decide: When 
a Sacramento judge, called as a witness in the 
Harris-Diggs case, was asked as to the population of 
the capital city he cautiously made aiswer, “Jt de- 
pends upon whether you consult the census or our 
local chamber of commerce. If the latter, then we 
have fully 65,000 people in Sacramento.” Of course, 
that is when the third house is in session. 

—__—_—_—_—_—_9-—___—_____ 

Felix Diaz is at outs with Huerta it is announced. 

Perhaps, his alleged mission to Japan was a hoax. 
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O, for the arctic regions, for the far-off frozen zone, 

With a polar bear for playmate and an iceberg all my 
own; 

There in the altogether on blessed snow packs lying 

I’d cool these calcined bones that now are slowly frying. 


In Philadelphia a broker named Starr has fallen 
heir to a fortune of ten million dollars. Now watch 
him twinkle. 


_ Could not Abbott Kinney, the doge of Venice, be 
induced to extend that $10,000 credit to the first born 
of his neighbors? 


New York City has officially declared a month’s 
mourning for the deceased mayor. Does this include 
Tammany and Willie Hearst? 


Heavens! Supposing Emmeline Pankhurst slips 
through the Panama canal in disg ise. What will 
California do with the ticket-of-leave woman? 


Gradually, California is losing her population. A 
citizen of Weaverville died at Oakland Sunday who 
was L10 years of age, having lived in the Golden 
State since 1848. Towa papers please note. 


Up in Portland, Oregon, an inebriated man with an 
alarm clock attached to his coattail was found asleep 
on the street and lodged in jail to finish his nap. 
He now wishes that he had set the alarm for an 
earlier peal. 


Clarence Darrow swears that he never made the 
mistake attributed to him of kissing the wrong wo- 
man. Of course not, Clarence. You are too busy 
defending the downtrodden working man to give a 
thought to the workingman’s wife. 

Captain Besley, late of the Coronado polo team, is 
in Peru, trailing two lost Chicago explorers believed 
to have been murdered. The captain’s success in lo- 
cating susceptible hearts probably suggested his fit- 
ness for his present expedition. 


Hats off to Turkey! She has completed a new 
treaty with Bulgaria by the terms of which Adriano- 
ple reverts to the Sublime Porter, also Kirk-Kilisseh, 
the scene of the bloodiest battle fought in the Bal- 
kans. It is naively stated that Bulgaria is displeased 
with the treaty, but cannot help herself. 


lf anyone can induce England and Germany to 
rescind their decisions not to exhibit at the San 
Francisco exposition it is Col. Roosevelt and we hope 
he will accept the mission, San Francisco has made 
a courageous fight and needs all the support she can 
get for her 1915 show. 


Every graduate of Stanford who sat under Prof. 
Newcomer of the English department will learn with 
regret of ’Phonny’s death from stomach trouble. He 
was a genius in the classroom and was extremely 
popular among students. Stanford suffers a notable 
loss in his demise. 


It is reported that an American, whose name 1s 
withheld, has filed charges against Post Wheeler, 


secretary of the American embassy at Rome. Such 
precaution is commendable. Wait until Mrs. Post 
Wheeler—Hallie Rives of -“Smoking Flax” fame— 
gets after the unknown. 


On the principle that a burnt child dreads the fire 
Gen. Harrison Gray Otis suspected the nature of a 
package received through the mails and turned it 
over to the police. It proved to contain high grade 
dynamite. Only a coward would take such means of 
getting even with an enemy. 


There is to be a world’s congress of editors in 
1915 at San Francisco. The brethren will have two 
years in which to save their pennies for the event 
and break in their substitutes, owing to the thought- 
fulness of President Richardson of the California 
State Press Association, the host. 


Lawyer Harris could not have been guilty of the 
crime charged against him asserts Mrs. Harris, be- 
cause on the day named by the prosecution her hus- 
band was with her for three hours, “making the 
rounds of all of Sacramento’s department stores.” 
Punishment enough! We move fcr his acquittal. 


It has remained for Postmaster Tom Fox of Sac- 
ramento to put the crowning sheaf on the President’s 
brow. Arriving home from his triumph at Wash- 
ington he announces that Woodrow Wilson is the 
greatest character the country has known since Lin- 
coln and his tariff bill one of the greatest reform 
measures known since the civil war, Yet Rudolph 
Spreckels: and Senator Works were arrayed against 
such acumen. 














Two Sturdy Sons of the Soil 


I hasten to extend my congratulations to that 
sturdy son of the soil Walter P. Story as member of 
the state agricultural board. Walter 1s a wizard at 
raising things—from antes up. He can tell you the 
difference between an early Rose potato and the 
sweet variety sumply by the taste and as for garden 
pease he is an authority on them when served with 
lamb and mint sauce. [ congratulate the governor on 
his admirable selection, also in choosing that other 
horny-handed agriculturist, George J. Berkel, whose 
expert knowledge of cereals is marvelously de- 
veloped. His texterity with the tuning fork is only 
equaled by his remarkable accuracy of pitch. He can 
detect an oat of the false variety without the aid of 
glasses, it is asserted. 


Advent of Eligible Young Bachelor 


1 advise Pasadena young women to lose no time in 
annexing that eligible parti, Albert E. Bradley, a 
bachelor of thirty, a Princeton man, who has recently 
been appointed superintendent of the northern divis- 
ion of the Pacific Electric railway. It is true he is 
well fortified against the fair sex, or should be, since 
hé fills the position of chairman of the committee on 
safety for the electric railway, with headquarters in 
Pasadena. Before coming to his new berth young 
Mr. Bradley was stationed for a few months in San 
Bernardino where he was so busily engaged in his 
railroad work that he managed to escape the attrac- 
tive young women of that neighboring city. I men- 
tion this so as to reassure the Los Angeles-Pasadena 
contingent. I] understand that Mr. Bradley has been 
a practical student of railway management and effi- 
ciency ever since leaving college. He has actually 
worked in nearly all the grades of railway service— 
brakeman on freights; clerk in the offices in the 
several departments; and has served both on steam 
and electric lines. His father, E. C. Bradley, was 
for many years general manager of the Postal Tele- 
graph and Cable Company, with his offices on Broad- 
way, New York, resigning that position to take 
charge as genera] manager of the Pacific Telephone 
corporation (Bell system), from which he resigned 
a few months ago. Since the son ts a cousin of Mrs. 
Robert J. Burdette doubtless he will have opportunity 
to meet the best there are in Pasadena, so I would 
suggest to the Los Angeles girls that they make hay 
while the sun registers tog in the shade. 


Like Son, Like Mother 


Matrimonial surprises seem to be in a fair way to 
become a tradition in the Seeley family. It is only 
a short time since Holland T. Seeley’s persistence in 
his suit of “Brownie” Coulter was rewarded after 
he had gone clear to Chicago to show that he had no 
intention of allowing the charming young woman to 
be taken away from him. Now his mother surprises 
the friends of the family by announcing her engage- 
ment to Dr. H. S. Cheney, though the story about 
her settlement of $35,000 upon the bridegroom-to-be 
does not read convincingly. If the wealthy Mrs. 
Seeley makes a formal settlement at al! it doubtless 
would be much more than a paltry $35,000. 


General Otis and the Bombsters 


General Harrison Gray Otis, “you grand old repro- 
bate,” there are times when one almost loves you for 
the enemies you have made, notwithstanding your 
own delinquencies. And let not the bystander pass 
over the bomb incident of this week, when a Japa- 
nese hoy’s keen scent for dynamite saved the pub- 
lisher’s life, with the statement that it is only the 
fanatics who believe in the bomb method of arguing 
with opponents in the industrial war. There is stay- 
ing in Los Angeles at this time, not exactly incognito 
but at least avoiding even acquaintances, for the sake 
ot a rest, a young woman whose name is known all 
over the country, and who speaks in the highest 
terms of the McNamaras and McManigals. Johans- 
sen, the San Francisco agitator, now under sentence 
for complicity in the dynamite outrages, she declares 
is one of the gentlest of men, and outside of his 
labor union warfare, “would not hurt a fly.” This 
direct action cult is growing formidable, not through 
its actual operators but because a great number of 
otherwise intelligent people have become attracted to 
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the anarchistic philosophy. The young woman re- 
ferred to here, is well educated, refined, almost book- 
ish, has written a few clever things, and has met 
many of the leaders of the nation’s thought. She is 
a type of the invisible, silent sympathy which is 
making these bomb incidents something to be handled 
not as individual crimes, but as symptoms of what 
easily could flame up into revolution. 


Of Local Politica! Interest 


Our new American ambassador at Berlin, Justice 
James W. Gerard, is the nephew of Mrs. J. Ross 
Clark of this city. Judge Gerard, who is a New 
Yorker, married a daughter of the late Marcus A. 
Daly of Montana, who was a brother of Mrs. Clark. 
Of further interest to Los Angelans is the rumor that 
Kk. C. Kerens, who was recently supplanted as am- 
hassador in Vienna, is with Mrs. Kerens planning to 
take up permanent residence in this city. The Kerens 
are well known here, the colonel being a director in 
the Salt Lake road. He was a pioneer in San Diego 
forty years ago. 


Consistent in Everything 


Robert D. Wade who died last week while enroute 
to the Corona races, was among the best known of 
the pioneers who first wrested the Republican ma- 
chine from control of the Southern Pacific here ten 
years ago. And Wade was as consistent in his poli- 
tics as he was in everything else he undertook. He 
was among those who uncovered the Lakeview gush- 
er, which oil bonanza netted him a fortune. I be- 
lieve his share of the money secured from the Lake- 
view well was used in the completion and the equip- 
ment of the Auditorium Hotel. He and Tom Hughes 
and Senator Bulla were great cronies in the old days. 


Why Not Exclude the Public? 


It was a little surprising to learn that Judge Bled- 
soe of San Bernardino refused to exclude the public 
from the trial of George H. Bixby now going on in 
the superior court. It is not unprecedented, and 
while I am not versed in the law, I have always un- 
derstood that it was the right of the judge, whenever 
public policy or public morals so demanded, to order 
that a trial be held behind closed doors. This used to 
be done frequently in divorce cases. Since the en- 
actment of the law providing for recall of judges, I 
do not remember hearing of any such action being 
taken, however. The exclusion of the public works 
no hardship on any person excepting the newspaper 
which makes filth its chief stock in trade, and the 
judge who robs the journalistic scavengers of their 
material is naturally not likely to receive much sup- 
port at the next election, or much assistance if he 
happens to offend a section and is recalled. Still, as 
Judge Bledsoe is from San Bernardino where the 
local papers have less influence, he probably was 
actuated by other motives. 


Little Theater Can Succeed 


With the formal engagement of John H. Black- 
wood as the active manager of the enterprise, the 
Little Theater is now on its way to establishment as 
an entity and not merely a dream, in the theatrical 
world of Los Angeles. From time to time persons 
interested, and actually providing money for the 
guarantee fund, have asked me if I believed the pro- 
ject could be a success. It is this spirit of doubt 
even. among the promoters, that is alone among the 
elements which make failure at all probable. Cer- 
tainly, there is a demand for the class of plays for 
which the Little Theater organizers have declared 
themselves, and there is no better manager for the 
project than John Blackwood. By this T do not mean 
that Friend Jchn is an authority on the drama, but 
he does know how to conduct a playhouse in such a 
manner as to attract the people of refined and cul- 
tured tastes. The drama is virile and will take care 
of itself. John will see to it that the atmosphere of 
the Belasco of happy memories, is revived. Can such 
a combination fail? It does not seem possible. At 
least, the prospects are sufficiently good that the 
backers themselves should not show any signs of 
doubt themselves. I fec! confident that there will be 
little call for aid from the guarantee fund. 


Virgin Valley’s Real Resource 


All who remember the early days of the adminis- 
tration of Mayor Harper will recall the Virgin Val- 
ley Oil Company, or companies, which were floated 
with the backing, inofficial but decidedly vigorous, of 
the Mayor, his secretary, and his friends, the stock 
of which was sold extensively to saloon keepers, and 
others whose operations brought them into touch 
with the city government—and, in passing, that 
phrase, “brought them into touch” while employed 
without sinister thought, is particularly fitting in 
this connection. Virgin Valley is still virgin as to 
oil production, but if the companies have held their 
properties they may yet he able to get out of them 
at least a part of the original investment. According 
to a government report valuable discoveries of opals 














have been made in the valley, and the bulletin says 
“The best gem opal from this region is unexcelled in 
variety and brilliance of fire and color by that from 
other localities. The cut gems exhibit wonderful 
flashes of green, blue, yellow, and red of various 
shades.” Douglas B. Sterrett, an expert for the geo- 
logical survey, has made a personal investigation, 
and vouches for the facts. I pass this information on 
to the holders of Virgin Valley stock free of charge, 
in the hope that it may result in much of the stock 
now reposing in the bottoms of trunks, eventually 
beaching var 


Difficulty of Boxing Game 


That the pugilistic sport, as conducted in Califor- 
nia in the past, is doomed, is practically certain. This 
ig not because of the activity of the church wreganiza- 
tions, for with all their strength they never have been 
able to make any successful fight without outside aid, 
as witness the incessant movement for prohibition. 
The thing that will make it comparatively easy to 
get a majority for the initiative law proposed is that 
only a few centers, Los Angeles, San Diego, San 
Francisco and the bay cities, have had these exhibi- 
tions, hence there will be little support for them in 
the outside sections. The reason all this has come 
about is that boxing, especially for prizes, has not 
been, and in the nature of things, cannot be standard- 
ized. In football there are the goals, in golf the low- 
est number of strokes, in track events the speed or 
distance in race or jump, to decide automatically the 
order of superiority. In boxing there is no standard 
excepting the knockout, for the referee’s decision, 
however honest, is never tunquestioned. Thus the 
only course for him who would win beyond question, 
is to injure his adversary so badly that he cannot 
continue. This makes for brutality, not only with the 
participants but among the spectators, who want the 
thrill of the “knock-out.” With the elimination of 
the paid pugilists, there should come a better day for 
the “art of self-defense.” Tom McCarey’s loss should 
be the Los Angeles Athletic Club’s gain, if its direc- 
tors see the matter in the broader light. 


Hearst’s Constructive Journalism 


My attention has been called to a series of the 
baldest fakes ever perpetrated upon the public by a 
conscienceless newspaper. These have emanated 
from Pasadena, and have appeared in the Los An- 
geles Examiner. Here they are: September 11, story 
of a man having served his sister the tail end of a 
fish twice a week for ten years until one morning 
she asked for a change of menu and he was so sur- 
prised that he dropped the knife and it cut off part 
of one of his toes. September 8, story of a woman 
receiving a circular from a professional home wreck- 
er—a woman who makes a business of getting rid of 
undesirable husbands for wives who can pay the 
price. August 29, story of “Mrs. Leona Waldoux, a 
well known club woman of Arroyo Seco Drive” who 
tells how to live on 40 cents a day. August 18, story 
of a woman leaping to the fender of a car and sav- 
ing a child from death beneath the wheels. August 
9, story of a girl riding about San Rafael Heights on 
horseback in pajamas and going through other 
“stunts” around Pasadena in being initiated into the 
“Pi Alpha Pi,’ “an exclusive social organization.” 
August 6, story of members of the “exclusive Pansy 
Club” playing golf barefoot on the Hotel Maryland 
links. These stories are all pure fakes, and to those 
who know Pasadena this is selfevident on their face. 
There is no Pansy Club in Pasadena, the Hotel 
Maryland has no golf links, there is no Arroyo Seco 
Drive, and so on. These are not the only ones, but 
were given special prominence by the young men to 
whom Mr. Hearst has delegated the task of supply- 
ing his subscribers with the news. If all these fake 
stories came from just one of the cities of this 
vicinity in about six weeks, how much credence is to 
be given the general run of news published in the 
Examiner? Not even the Herald with all its bla- 
tancy, 1s so unscrupulous. 


In Line for Political Support 


Justice J. W. Summerfield, who is an avowed as- 
pirant for the superior court bench, is said to have 
been promised the support in next year’s primary of 
the Express and the Tribune. At least, it is reported 
that the Earl influence is especially gratified, because 
of Summerfield’s action in binding over for jury 
trial Tom McCarey and others accused of being re- 
sponsible for the recent Vernon arena tragedy. In 
view of the former roasts of Summerfield, not once, 
but time and again in the Earl papers, political cir- 
cles are wondering if the police justice will try next 
year for the regular Republican or the Progressive 
nomination for superior judge. 


It is not by any means an ideal bill but the cur- 
rency measure that has passed the house and now 
goes to the senate is a vast improvement over the 
present banking law and the Democrats are deserv- 
ing of credit for their efforts to remedy a bad situa- 
tion. 








By W. Francis Gates 

There is not much sighing, 
part of musicians, for “the good old 
days,” unless it be from one who by 
age or non-progressiveness is losing 
his pupils to younger teachers. And 
that would be his own fault, when men 
like Adolf Willhartitz and A. J. Stamm 
are teaching the third generation in 
certain families—and in spite of years 


are the youngest and clearest-sighted | 


men in the local profession today. Of 
course, there is a lot of deservedly 
cheap teaching now-a-days, but a good 
teacher will get twice as much a les- 
son as he did twenty years ago, in Los 
Angeles. It must be admitted that 
there is also more good teaching that 


is cheap, owing to the larger number | 


of teachers of good education who are 
trving to establish themselves. 


Church salaries a decade ago were 
not munificent; two decades, and they 
were worse. I remember, twelve years 
ago, that a church which is now erect- 
ing a half-million dollar structure, was 
paying $5 a month to its quartet mem- 
bers—no, not $5 a week. One of the 
quartet later made a success in Buro- 
pean opera and another became one of 
the best tenors 
was not $5 a month for poor voices. 
Let us hope a half-million dollar 
ehurch building will mean more than 
literally starvation wages—the amount 
precludes the use of the word salary 
in that connection. Another church, 
out on Figueroa street, found it could 
get an organist for $10 a month, so it 
discharged a competent for an incom- 
Derent. Stilieanother not far from 
Flower and Fighth found an inexpen- 
sive method of supplying its choir by 
“trying” singers, Sunday after Sunday, 
the singers supposing they had a 
chance for the position—which paid 
about $3 a week. By the time the skil- 
ful financiers of the music committee 
“try” singers for three months, they 
save 2 neat sum. Moral church 
finances, that. 
was not alone in that choir game. 


At another place of worship, occu- 
pants of the choir found it obligatory 
to sing gratis at any social affairs giv- 
en by the chairman of the music com- 
mittee or his family. If they did not, 
they were presently told that “the con- 
eregation demanded a change” and the 
choir box knew them no more. An- 
other singer found it necessary to 
dress her hair to suit the dominant 
member of the music committee, who 
had pronounced tastes in coiffure and 
whom it was necessary to placate in 
order to hold position in that Flower 
street church. Another singer—-Pasa- 
dena, this time—was discharged he- 
eause he wore an overcoat in a chureh 
economically heated on the coolest 
days. Is it any wonder that singers get 
out of the church harness as soon as 
their finances permit? Or that church 
doctrines suffer from the exemplifica- 
tion of them given by church commit- 
tees: or that the ex-church-musician 
seldom is found in a church? 


There is one matter which must have 
closer attention if the Peoples’ Orches- 
tra concerts are to be successful. Only 
two concerts last vear paid expenses. 
Why did they? Answer: the soloists 
attracted sufficient people. It must be 
admitted that more people are drawn 
to orchestral concerts by the soloists 
than by the orchestral program. Odd 
and illogical, you may say—but true. 
Being a truth, why not face it, and 
govern the selection of soloists accord- 
ingly. I take it these concerts are 


on the | 
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. bureau—but 








in Los Angeles, so it | 





i them 


The church mentioned | 
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neither incubators of solo talent nor 
yet elemosynary institutions; conduct- 
ed either for the adolescent or for the 
decrepit. If they are to present only 
local talent, let it be the best local 
talent available. 


|} the orchestra in all these years. 





The fact that a person is or is not | 


registered in Mr. Edson’s musicians’ 
employment bureau shouid have noth- 
ing to do with that person’s being 
chosen to appear on the programs of 
these concerts. 


tures. 
of the best performers in Los Angeles 
who did not have a place on these pro- 
grams last year. Possibly, they were 
not registered in the said employment 
it must be remembered 
that the good singer 
someone else a dollar to get him or her 
a job. And this is no reflection on 
those who are so registered, for a num- 
ber have given their names to it to 
help along what they believe is a good 
thing for the fellow out of place. But 
that matter of soloists is a vital one— 
don’t forget that, Mr. or Miss Com- 
mitteeman, If you don’t believe it, ex- 
amine the box office sheets of the past 
years of the Symphony Orchestra and 
note the difference in returns when 
the local John Jones plays the piano 
and when Harold Bauer is at the key- 
board. 


It is understood the edict has gone | 


forth that the Symphony Orchestra will 
give no place on its programs to local 
works, California composers are barred 


from its concerts. At first glance, this | 


will provoke unfavorable comment. 
But there is something to say on the 
other side of the question. The Peo- 
ples’ Orchestra has adopted the local 
composer and gave him a good show- 
ing last year, when twenty-four Amer- 
ican composers were heard, fourteen of 
being Californians. Several of 
the Los Angeles works were excellent; 
others had no place on such programs 
—should never have been let out of 
the class room. Let the Peoples’ Or- 
chestra specialize in local works, it is 
right and proper. At the same time 
there is a wide range of symphonic lit- 
erature that is never heard in Los An- 


' geles, There is much for the Symphony 


Orchestra to do—much more than it 
ever has done. Let it bring us the 
things that are beyond the Peoples’ 
Orchestra and beyond the demands of 
its patrons. I believe in the Los An- 
geles composer—but I want a chance 
to hear a larger symphonic repertoire. 
Let us take a broad view of things. 


It is announced that Siegmund Beel, 


Worth and attractive | 
power should be the two required fea- | 
There was a dozen or a score | 


is not giving | 


| enter the ranks. 








| Alchin; 


| kowski 


of San Francisco, has been chosen con- | 


cert master of the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Mr. Beel is a native 
of San Francisco, a pupil of Joachim 
and Caesar Thomson. He has played 
with the Berlin Philharmonic Orches- 
tra and has appeared with other or- 
ehestras in England, France and Ger- 
many, having lived abroad for twenty 
years. This probably is a good choice 
for the trying position of concert mas- 
ter of this orchestra; and if the young 
conductor, Adolf Tandler, is as suc- 
cessful with all of the fifty or more 
men that will be necessary for the or- 
chestra, he will have an excellent in- 
strument ready made at his hand. 


My attention has been called to a re- 
mark in the Times, made in connec- 
tion with the appointment of Mr. Beel. 
It was to the effect that, “It is to he 
regretted that among the many talent- 
ed violinists we have here, one could 


| not be found to fill this position ac- 
Times 
| should thus go out of its way to be- 
| little by inference the work of Arnold 
| Krauss, 
| served as concert master of this or- 
| chestra—following ample experience in | 
| the Colonne orchestra in Paris. 
| do not hold any brief for Mr. Krauss— 
| in fact, he turned me down flat when I 
| asked him to play on a Gamut Club 
| program 


ceptaply.’ =kt is’ a pity “tie 


who for about fifteen years 


Now I 


I was getting up recently, 
which I admit I did not enjoy; but I do 
believe this able violinist should have 
the credit for his reliable work with 


next to Harley Hamilton and Len Be- 
hymer—has been the man the Sym- 
phony Orchestra felt it could rely up- 
on. But there may be another con- 


d perhaps it is the right | 


one. Young Mr. Tandler announced 
that he would give an examination to 
applicants for orchestral positions. In- 
asmuch as Krauss was an artist before 
Tandler was born, it is likely that 
Krauss ejaculated “Nay, no Tandler 
examination in mine,” and declined to 
Mr. Krauss is dis- 
ereet and politic—he does not say, but 
I draw my own conclusions. 

Success or failure of the People’s 
Orchestra plans depends on what is 
done this week in the way of disposing 
of season tickets. 


will begin promptly, for a season of 
twenty concerts. This would mean a 
sale of about two tickets by each mem- 
ber of the Teachers’ Association—not 
a heavy task individually. Nine dollars 
will secure the best seat for the twenty 
concerts; $2.50 the cheapest seat for 
the series—and the orchestra sounds 
just as well from the cheapest as from 
the best seat. Here's hoping the project 
is a success. 


At the next meeting of the Dominant 
Club, composed of sixty women music 
teachers, the following officers will 
take up their duties: President, Beres- 
ford Joy; vice president, Mrs. E. S. 
Shank; recording secretary, Lily Link 
Brannon; financial secretary, Carrie A. 
treasurer, Freda  Peycke; 
chairman social committee, Mrs. C. G. 
Stivers; membership committee, Misses 
Eva Pike and Jennie Winston, Mrs. 
Gertrude Parsons; program committee, 
Mmes. J. T. Newkirk and Robt. Wan- 
and Carrie Trobridge; board 
of directors, Mrs. Clifford Lott, Mrs. 
L. J. Selby and Katherine Ebbert. 


It was pleasing to read in the Times 
an appreciation of Adolf Willhartitz, 
the dean of Los Angcles musicians. 
Hector Alliot hits it off right when he 
describes Mr. Willhartitz as “one of the 
forces for musical uplift ‘in our midst.’ ” 
The first president of the Gamut Club 
is known by the friends he has made— 
no one ever heard of his having an 
enemy. 

Of the eighteen famous musical stars 
whom Manager Behymer will present 
in his three Philharmonic courses in 
the forthcoming season, but one-third 
are women—contrary to the usual 
schedule. Geraldine Farrar, who will 
open the first series October 9, and 


Madame Schumann Heink, who comes | 


November 18 require no introduction. 
In Mme. Frances Alda Los Angeles 
will welcome a newcomer, but one who 
has firmly established herself in opera 
and recital in the east. Madame Clara 
Butt, the famous English contralto, 


who was here last season, will come in 
| February, on her return from Australia. 


| Jenny 


i 


Kathleen Parlow, the Canadian violin- 
ist, will be the only woman instrumen- 
talist, and Yvonne de Treville will be 
the only colorature soprano to visit the 
coast this season, coming to the Audi- 
torium in the second series, February 
17. Her program will be a novelty, as 
she will present in costumes historical- 
ly correct, “Three Centuries of Prime 
Donne,” singing the songs that made 
Lind, Gerster, Malibran and 


many other singers popular. In the list 
i of male stars will be found Charles 


He— | 





If 400 season tickets | 
have been sold this week, the concerts | 
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Professionar and Business Directory 


HARNESS AND SADDLERY 


SAMUEL Cc. FOY, (Established 1864) 
315 North Los Angeles St. ah 1018 





JEWELRY MANFACTURERS 


CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 
274 S. Spring St., Upstairs 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 


JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West Firat St. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 


FORVE-PETTEBONE CoO., 514 8S, Broad- 
way. Main 937; Home F8087 


ACCIDENTS UNNECESSARY 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
cent of the accidents that happen at 
street crossings and in getting on and 
off cars. It has become so gross that 
in order to save life and limb the Los 
Angeles Railway Company is now 
spending thousands of dollars in 
spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 
Public Safety League. 

Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking 
in both directions. 

Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicie — better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital, 

Never cross behind a car without as- 
suring yourself that there is not an- 
other coming in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the 
streets. 

Never get off backwards. 

LOS ANGELES RAILWAY Co. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
September 6, 1913. 

016919 Not coal Iands. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Tobias 
Beckner Harris, whose ‘post-office address 
is 140 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal., did, 
on the 18th day of November, 1912, file in 


| this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 016919. to purchase the W%SE% 


NEYSEYM, Scction 17. Township 1 South, 
Range 18 West, 5S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, und2r the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
prais:ment, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have bsen appraised. at $300.00. the stone 
estimated at $180.00 and the land $120; that. 
said applicant will offer final proof in sup- 
port of his application and sworn state- 
ment on the 19th day of Navember. 1918, 
before the Register and Receiver, U. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 
Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 


August 2, 1913. 
Non-coal. 012685. 
NOTICE Is hereby given that William 
A. Loekwood, of Santa Monica, Cal., who, 
on April 3, 1911, made Homestead entry 
No. 012685, for EYNWY, NEYSWY, Sec- 
tion 26, Township 18., Range 18 W., S. B. 
Meridian, has filed notice of intention to 
make commutation proof, to establish 
claim to the land above described, before 
Register and Receiver, U. 8. Land Office, 
at Los Angeles, Cal., on the 22a day of 
September, 1913, at 10: 700 o’clock a. m. 
Claimant names at witnesses: William 
D. Newell, of West Ist St., Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Toseph A. Anker, of Santa Monica, 
Cal.; Edward A. Mellus, of Santa Monica, 
Cal.; Joseph Hunter, of Calabasas, Cal. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





W. Clark, the American baritone; Fritz 
Kreisler, who is always a favorite; 
Josef Hofman, who th 
world’s greatest pianists 
and Gabriel Ysaye, celli 
with Andre Benoist at 
will close the first ser 
When Eugene Ysaye first came here 
years ago he brought with him the 
prodigy, Gerardy. Since that time they 
have been intimate friends; and it 
seems fitting that in this tour he should 
be associated with Gabriel Ysaye, the 
talented, gifted son of Eugene Ysaye. 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 

One mav criticise the French and 
German academy trainers of twenty- 
five years ago as much as one pleases, 
but the fact remains that they always 
turned out well equipped painters. Be- 
eause an artist is trained by those 
standard methods of which the young- 
er generations of painters are prone to 


make slighting remarks is not neces- | 
sarily a sign that he is out of date in) 


his work. So long as a canvas is well 
drawn, true in values, and sound in 
technique, it will remain a valued work 
of art to the end of time, provided it 


possesses those combined qualities of 
poetic conception that spell the artistic 
success of the painted picture. In all 
this great unsettled cauldron of West- 
ern art deveiopment, I doubt if any- 
one can find a single painter who has 
established a working technique of 
such sound proportions of solidity and 
strength as has Eugene C. Frank. 
2 * * 

Mr. Frank’s art education has been 
thorough an@ comprehensive and his 
long years of foreign study and ob- 
servation, 


Southwest. The term “solid” 
best to describe Mr. Frank’s definite 
renderings. He is at all times a drafts- 
man of supreme excellence. 
of his larges canvases depicting street 
scenes in Rome, Florence and Venice, 
we are filled with deep admiration for 
the ease and knowledge with which the 
difficult perspectives are managed. Mr. 
Frank is also a colorist of much feel- 
ing and never fails to carry a deep 
eonviction of the truth to nature in his 
well understood and carefully consid- 
ered landscape studies. 


a ae 


Sincerity and direct purpose char- 


acterize all of Mr. Frank’s best efforts . 
and if certain of his most successful | 


canvases possess more detail than our 


modern training deems necessary, we © 


venture to speculate upon the question 
of whether or not many of our so called 
modernists are able to perform the 
difficult feats of drawing, perspective 
and color handling that go to make Mr. 
Frank’s canvases good examples of a 
school of painting that has laid the 
foundation for the best art of the 
world. Mr. Frank has recently re- 
turned from an extended Eastern trip 
and his handsome studio home near 


« : love | : . 
'joyment of orienta] rugs. 


ing public, 
own large collection of canvases in oil 
and water color, Mr. Frank possesses 
one of the largest and most valuable 
collections of works by the old Dutch 
and Flemish masters owned in_ the 
West. It is understood that this fine 


a 7 j WW } at sf 
group of old paintings will be a feature | wotkeaeeene matt @San un MVoncte and 


of the fine arts gallery at Exposition 
Park, and will form the chief exhibit 


of the loan collection. 
* oe & 


Eugene C. Frank was born in Stutt- 


gart, Germany, and when a mere lad . 


entered the service of his country, first 
in the navy and later in the army. In 
1861 he went to New York and engaged 
as an engraver for Several years. In 
1874 he took up the study of painting 
and worked under such able men as 
A, Cc. Howland, Alexander H. Yant, 
Robert C. Minor. George Maynard and 
William Hart. In the fall of 1879 he 
went to Europe and pursued his art 
studies at Munich and Carlsruhe under 
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| Prof. Lier, 


' ed course under 
i craft, 





supplemented by extensive | 
travel in all parts of the world, make | 
this artist today one of the most trust- | 
worthy and svlid workers in oil in the 

seems _ 


In many | 


flerman Barsch and Gus- 
tave Schoeniver. Following his extend- 
these masters of the 
Mr. Frank made an exhaustive 
tour of the West Indies, Africa and 
South America, finally visiting in turn 
all of the art cities of Franee, Germany, 


| England, Scotland, Italy and Holland. 


Returning to America, Mr. Krank main- 


| tained a studio in Wilkesbarre, Penn- | 
sylvania, from which place he came to | 


tos Angeles five years ago. 
* * * 

Mr. Frank is a member of the Art- 
ists’ Society of Munich, of Carlsruhe 
and of Freeburg, Germany, and of the 
California Art Club in Los Angeles. 
He has exhibited in Munich and in 
Paris and holds a medal and diploma 
from the International Exposition in 
Jamaica. Special honors have been 
awarded this painter for work shown 


‘at the Crystal Palace, London, the Na- 


tional Academy and Academy of De- 
sign, New York, the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, Chicago World’s Fair, Art In- 
stitute, Chicago, the San Francisco 


| The 
every day from 10 a. m. 
eluding Sundays. 
“* 























colors by the 
seven canvases 
five landscape 


twelve excellent water 
late Narmant’ St. Clair, 
in oil by Jules Pages, 


| studies by Hanson Putuff, two by Wil- 
‘liam Wendt, a Greenbaum portrait and 
| several 
'©wift Daniell, Charles A. Rogers and 
| others. 


small canvases by William 
the canvases have been 
reviewed in The Graphic. 
is opened to the public 


to 6 p. m. in- 


Alj 
previously 
gallery 


* * 


EK. A. Burbank who has been serious- 
ly ill for many weeks, has gone to his 
old home in Harvard, IDlinois, to re- 
cuperate. er 

The Copp Art Gallery in the Copp 
Building on Broadway has been per- 
manently closed owing to the leasing 
of the building to the city as an annex 
to the city hall. 

* * * 

At its last meeting in the Copp 
Building the California Art Club effect- 
ed plans for the annua! fall exhibition 
which will be held in Blanchard Art 
Gallery the last two weeks in October. 
The gallery wiil be completely remod- 
eled for this cccasion. 

Joseph Greenbaum has moved his 
studio from Blanchard hall to a suite 
in the Wright & Callender building. 
Mr. Greenbaum’s old room in the 
Blanchard buiiding will be occupied by 
the Ruskin Art Club. 

* * * 

John Edwin Baxter, formerly presi- 

dent of the Artist’s Sketch Club of 
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Art Association, the Seattle Exposition 
and the Society of American Artists. 
* Bo * 

Internationa] Studio for September 
opens with a fully illustrated account 
of a country home on the Hudson river. 
Following this Walter A. Hawley writes 
association in the en- 
A. Stodart 
Walker tells of the work of Patrick W. 
Adam, R. S. A. Murel Ciolkowska dis- 
cusses the paintings of James Wilson 
Morice. The fourth and concluding 
article on the Rouart collection by 
Henri Frantz is well illustrated from 


others. Malcolm C. Salaman tells of 
the soft-ground etchings of Nelson 
Dawson and L. Deubner’s article is 
called the “Workmen’s Colony of the 
Krupp Company at Essen,” EE. A. Tay- 


lor writes of the Isle of Arran as a4: 


sketching ground and studio talk, re- 
views and notices and the lay figure 
complete the issue. 


The new art gallery on the mezza- 
nine floor at Hotel Alexandria opened 
Monday with an informal reception. 
In the afternoon the room was thronged 


. With enthusiastie art lovers. The work 


shown at this time includes a group of 





| footsteps. 





New York, has opened a studio in the 
Spier apartments, Los Angeles. It was 
his intention to remain here only a 
vear, but he likes it so well that he 
thinks he won’t go back at all. He is 
working on a book which will occupy 
him three years. One-half of it will 
be devoted to reproductions of his 
paintings, the other half to poems and 
stories about polo playing, etc., for 
Faxter is an athlete and sportsman as 
well as a painter and writer. 

Duane Lyon, who recently showed 
interesting things in pencil touched up 
with water celor, at the Ebell Club, is 
holding another exhibition, of entirely 
new work, at the Hollywood library. 
The present exhibition will continue 
for about a month. 


“Ian MacLaren’s” son, Frederick 
Watson, is following in his father’s 
“Shaliows,” his romance of 
the time of Prince Charlie, is published 
by E. P. Dutton & Co. An interesting 
series of books published by this house 
is called ‘Fellowship Books.” Clifford 
Bax writes on “Friendship,” Gilbert 
Cannan on “The Joy sof.the Theater,” 
Grace Rhys on “The Quest of the 
Ideal,’ and a number of other writers 
on subjects chosen by themselves. 
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317-325 312-322 
SO. BROADWAY SQ HILL STREET 


A.FUSENOT GO. 


Hairdressing 


and 
Manicuring 


P arlors 


Antiseptic service. 

Expert and courteous attendants. 
MARCEL WAVING 

DONE BY FRENCH EXPERT 


New and Exclusive ideas in pos- 
tiches and hairdressing. 

Best quality imported French hair 
used in making hair goods. 

Colors carefully matched. 

Second floor, adjoining rest room. 


har ARis 


°531 


CORSET SHOp rat 


P. ] BACHMANN 


FINE ARTS 
High Grade Picture Framing 


1306 S. Figueroa St. Los Angeles 


BEKIN 


Fire-Proof Storage 
250 South Broadway 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
ely 11913; 

019293 Not coal lands. 

NOTICE is hereby given that George 
Washington Haight, whose post-office ad- 
dress is 1686 W. Adams street, Los An-~ 
geles, California, did, on the 7th day of 
July, 1918, file in this office Sworn State- 
ment and Application, No. 019293, to pur- 
chase the NWYNEY, Section 8, Township 
1 South, Range 18 West, S. B. Meridian, 
and the stona thereon, under the provis- 
ions of the act of June 3, 1878, and acts 
amendatory, known as the “Timber and 
Stone Law,'’ at such value as might be 
fixed by appraisement, and that, pursuant 
to such application, the land and the 
stone thereon have been appraised at 
$100.00 (see 015939), the stone estimated at 
$60.00 and the land $40.00; that said appli- 
cant will offer final proof in support of his 
application and sworn statement on the 
25th day of September, 1913, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, 
at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


sept, 16, 1913. 
04262. Non-coal. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Juan 
Vargas, of Topanga, Cal., who, on June 
2f, 1908, made Homestead entry, No. 04262. 
for Juots l and 2, SUZNEY, Section 3. Town- 
ship 1S., Range 17 W., S. B. Meridian, 
has filed notice of intention to make final 
five year proof, to establish claim to the 
land above described. before Register and 
Receiver. (”-.S. Land Office. at Los An- 
zeles, Cal.. on the 4th day of November, 
1913. at 10:00 o’¢lock a. ™m. 
Claimant names as witnesses: C. Mor- 
ton Allen, Frederick H. Post. James A. 
Craig. John Wood, all of Tonanega, Cal. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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Only members of the two families 


witnessed the twilight wedding Tues- | 


day evening which united Miss Jennie 
Bulkley, daughter of Mrs. Frederick 
Bulkley, to Mr. Murray Slauson Vos- 
burg, son of Mrs. Kate Vosburg. St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, which was 
the scene of the wedding, was fragrant 
and cool with masses of foliage and 
Pink autumn flowers. 
attired in white charmeuse, draped 
with lace, and she wore a white lace 
hat. Her bouquet was an arm shower 
of lilies of ihe valley and maidenhair 
ferns. Mrs. Lee Garnsey and Miss Isa- 
belle Bulkley, sisters of the bride, were 
attendants. The matron of honor was 
in pale ping charmeuse, with lace and 
pearl trimming, and her picture hat 
was of black tulle. Miss Isabelle Bulk- 


ley wore rose charmeuse, with a large | 


black hat, and both attendants car- 
ried armfuls of Maryland roses. Miss 


Barbara Ainsworth was a pretty flower | 


girl in white chiffon, with a lacy white 
hat. She carried a sheaf of Killarney 
roses. Mr. Royden Vosburg served his 
brother as best man, and the ushers 
were Messrs. Keith Vosburg, Sayre 
Macneil, Eugene Hyatt and Dr. Bert- 
nard Smith. After the ceremony the 
bride’s mother gave a supper at her 
home on West Twenty-eighth street, 
where the decorations carried out the 
color scheme of pink and green. The 
young people are enjoying a honey- 
moon in the north, and on their return 
will make their home on the Vosburg 
ranch near Azusa. 


Los Angeles took great interest in 
the marriage Wednesday afternoon of 
Miss Doris Davidson, daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Davidson of Fuller- 
ton, to Mr. James A. Gibson of this 
city. The country home of the David- 
sons was beautifully decorated, and the 
gardens, with their natural foliage and 
trees, Made a beautiful background for 
the wedding ceremony, which 
place at a floral altar erected under 
a large palm tree. The service was 
read by Archdeacon Trow, about four 
o’clock, in the presence of a hundred 
guests, many of whom came from Los 
Angeles. The bride was robed in white 
satin trimmed with duchess lace, and 
her veil was that which her mother 
wore as a bride. It was wreathed with 
orange blossoms, and the bridal bou- 
quet was of orchids and lilies of the 
valley. Mrs. Ralph Williams, the ma- 
tron of honor, wore a gown of maize 
charmeuse with drapery of shadow 
lace, with a lacy hat, and the brides- 
maids, Miss Jessie Morgan and Miss 
Ada Parsons, wore charmeuse gowns 
of a deeper yellow veiled in lace. All 
the attendants carried sheafs of yellow 
chrysanthemums. Mr. Walter Kelly at- 
tended the bridegroom. After the cere- 
mony the guests enjoyed a supper and 
a musical program. Mr. and Mrs. Gib- 
son have left for a motor trip through 
the north, and on their return will re- 
side at 235 South Ardmore avenue. 


Mrs. Arthur F. Morlan and Mrs. 
Stanley A. Visel entertained Thursday 
afternoon with a tea at Mrs. Visel’s 
home in St. Andrews Place in honor of 
Miss Kathleen Spring and Miss Gene- 
vieve Scheller, brides-elect. A color 
scheme of pink and white was observed 
throughout the decorations of the re- 
ception rooms,’ and the dining room 
was especially beautiful with tulle and 
carnations. The tablecloth of pink 
satin was covered with cluny lace and 
over this were broad bands of pink 
satin ribbons and sprays of lilies of the 
valley. A tall vase of carnations 
formed the centerpiece, and favors 
were quaint slippers, wedding bells, 
rice cornucopias, ete. Assisting the 
hostesSes were Mrs. 


The bride was | 





/ and Miss Josephine Struve. 








took | 








Kenyon Farrar | 





Lee, Mrs. Erwin Widney, Mrs. Arthur 
Green, Mrs. Shirley A. Meserve, Mrs. 
Jay Johnston, Mrs. Lawrence Field 
Kelsey, Miss Barbara Stephens, Miss 
Frances Richards, Miss Virginia Walsh, 
Miss Josephine Struve, Miss Marguer- 
ita Winston, Miss Carolina Winston, 
Miss Eloise Watson, Miss Marie Schel- 
ler, Miss Frances Richards, Miss Sarah 
Clark, Miss Agnes Whitaker, Miss Lil- 
lian Van Dyke, Miss Sally Polk, and 
Miss Elizabeth Helm. Miss Spring, 
who is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Amasa Spring of Beverly Hills, has 
chosen September 30 as the date of her 
weddine to Mr. Theodore Cadwalader, 
which is to take place in St. John’s. 
Her sister, Mrs. Lawrence Field Kelsey, 
and Mrs. Visel will be matrons of 
honor, and the bridesmaids will be 
Miss Sally Polk, Miss Agnes Whitaker 
Mr. Mor- 
ris Cadwalader will support his brother 
as best man, 


Tuesday evening Miss Naomi Little, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George B. 
Little of Whittier, will become the 
bride of Mr. Merle R. Allen. Miss 
Little is well known in this city, where 
she graduated from Marlborough school. 
She is a niece or Judge and Mrs. 
Charles Monroe, and made her home 
with them while going to school. She 
has chosen her cousin, Miss Emily 
Newlin as her maid af honor, and Mrs. 
Gurney Maple will act as matron of 
honor, while Mr. Russell Graham will 
be the best man. Wednesday after- 
noon Mrs. Monroe entertained her 
niece’s coterie of special friends with a 
delightful luncheon, the table heing 


decked with a rustic basket of wild 


flowers. Covers were laid for Miss 
Juliette Boileau, Miss Beatriz Burnham, 
Miss Louise Wells, Miss Helen Pendle- 
ton Jones, Miss Florence Mahoney, 
Miss Katherine Barbour, Miss Blanche 
Davenport and Miss Emily Newlin. 


In the presence of relatives and inti- 
mate friends, Miss Margaret Louise 
McMillan, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
D. A. McMillan of Normandie street, 
became the bride of Mr. Karel H. K. 
Visscher Thursday evening. The house 
was decked with pink and white blos- 
soms caught in masses of fernery. The 
bride was gowned in white satin 
draped with lace, and her veil was 
caught with a wreath of orange blos- 
soms, While her bouquet was of bride 
roses and lilies of the valley. Miss 
Mary McMillan acted as bridesmaid in 
a gown of pink charmeuse, and she 
carried an armful of pink roses, while 
Mr. John L. Garner, Jr., acted as best 
man. 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Gage and Mr. 
and Mrs. William SS. Tebbetts, with 
Mr. and Mrs. T. B. Bush enjoyed a 
week-end at Hotel del Coronado. Wed- 
nesday evening former Governor and 


- Mrs, Henry T. Gage, assisted by Miss 
. Fanita Gage, entertained them with a 


delightful dinner at the Gage ranch at 
Downey. This evening Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Gage will compliment the party 
with an informal dinner dance at the 
Los Angeles Country Club. Mr. and 
Mrs. Tebbetts are visiting here from 
Alabama, and Mr. and Mrs. Bush are 
from New Orleans. They have been 
house guests of Mr. and Mrs. Gage for 
several weeks. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sweeney enter- 
tained at their summer home at Long 
Beach Wednesday evening with a din- 
ner, followed by dancing. Dinner 
guests including Mr. and Mrs. William 
Randolph Hearst, Mr. and Mrs. Dent 
H. Robert, Mr. and Mrs. Guy Brinton 
Barham, Miss Katherine Hanaway, 
Miss Conchita Sepulveda, Mr. John 
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J. W. Robinson Co. 


Broadway and Thur 


_iiractive 


A ND, by far the most of them 
are black. Not the som- 


ber core of lack Han 


Wide flares of chantilly 


lace, net 


and maline—the soft becoming- 
ness of rich black velvet—and 
an unexpectedly vivid rose some- 


where. 


These make the 


new 


“TACK 


hats—unusually attractive. 
Here are American designers’ 
adaptions of Paris millinery fan- 


New Motor ats 


O F velours—in soft Old Blues, corbeau- 
blues, greens, browns and black. 


cies. 


Easy to pull down; light ;—and 


their soft, velvety colorings. 


wonderfully becoming in 


Just a band of oriental embroideries to trim them! 





OLD OSTRICH PLUMES RENEWED 
Your old ostrich plumes skillfully repaired and made like 
new at exceedingly small cost—by the “Cawston” Re- 
pair service. The most expert feather repairing service 


available anywhere. 


PLUMES STEAMED AND 
CURLED WHILE YOU WAIT 


Cawston Ostrich Farm 
723 SOUTH BROADWAY 


Liewellyn and Mr. Nat Head. Mrs. 
Hearst was guest of honor Wednesday 
afternoon at a luncheon given by Mrs. 
Charles Modini-Wood of St. James 
Park. Covers were laid for Mrs. W. H. 
Perry, Mrs. Dent H. Robert, Mrs. 
Michael J. Connell, Mrs. Henry Owen 
Eversole, Mrs. Roy King, Mrs. Guy B. 
Barham, Mrs. John G. Mott, Miss Mol- 
lie Adelia Brown and Miss Sepulveda. 
Tuesday evening an informal dinner 
was given by Mr. and Mrs. Barham 
in honor of the Hearsts. 


Wednesday afternoon Mrs. H. F. Vol- 
mer and Miss Pauline Vollmer gave the 
first of a series of bridge luncheons at 
their home on Garland avenue. The 
downstairs rooms were bright with 
scarlet blossoms and foliage, while the 
dining room was filled with bowls of 
pink Killarneys. Twenty guests en- 
joyed their hospitality. 


Miss Martha C. Weaver of Jackson- 
ville, Illinois, is a recent arrival in Los 
Angeles. Miss Weaver, who has been 
dean of the Illinois Woman’s College 
for several years, is now associated 
with the Cummock School as dean and 
principal of the academic department. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Parker, who had 
a cottage at Balboa for the summer, 
have returned to their home at 811 
West Twenty-eighth street. Mrs. Park- 
er has just come back from a two 
weeks’ visit in San Francisco. 


In honor of Monsieur Raimon of 
Paris, Mr. and Mrs. Dan McFarland 
of West Twenty-third street, enter- 


tained Wednesday evening with an 
informal bridge party, guests including 
Count and Mrs. Jaro von Schmidt, Mr. 
and Mrs. Godfrey Holterhoff, Mrs. O. 
W. Childs and M. Georg M. Chartier. 
M. Raimon has been much feted in his 
visit in this city. 


Tuesday afternoon the Amateur play- 
ers will gather at the beautiful house 
of Captain William Banning, Thirty- 
first and Hoover, and Miss Gertrude 
Workman will read Cosmo Hamilton’s 
much-discussed play, “The Blindness 
of Virtue,” 


Mr. and Mrs. Reginald Lloyd-Jones, 
whose marriage was an event of last 
week, returned to Los Angeles for a 
brief visit before leaving Wednesday 
for the east. 


Dr. and Mrs. P. V. K. Johnson have 
taken apartments at the Bryson, hav- 
ing closed their residence at Ocean 
Panis 


Mr. J. M. Elliot and family are at 
Catalina for a brief stay. They recent- 
ly returned from a motor trip through 
the south. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward Zobelein and 
their son have left for a trip to New 
York and other eastern cities. 


In honor of Mr. and Mrs. T. G. Bush 
of New Orleans and Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Tebbetts of Birmingham, Ala., Mr. 
and Mrs. Karl Kurtz of 1129 South 


(Continued on Page Eleven) 
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ESTERDAY, Germany celebrated 
Y “Sedan's Day;” in importance cor- 

responding to our Fourth of July. 
But not with useless waste of powder 
and noise, as so often happens in the 
United States, Military bands dis- 
pensed music in most of the open 
squares, and especially in front of the 
Korner monument; as this is the an- 
niversary of his death in the war of 
independence. From 8 to 2 the various 
bands played in the city and in the 
large yard there were gymnastics, 
singing, and marching of children. In 
the afternoon a flower parade of 
youngsters took place in the park, but 
Jupiter Pluvius was not in good humor 
and a terrific storm put a stop to all 
outdoor festivities. While most par- 
ticipants fled home, many crowded the 
exhibition building where concerts, lot- | 
tery and side shows galore offered , 
amusement to fill in the time, with the 
usual eating and drinking which occu- 
py so many hours of the day in the 
Fatherland. “Cornflower” day was the 
official title and hundreds of young 
people peddled artificial “Kaiserblum- 
en” in the city—another ‘tag day,’— | 
this time for the veterans who are not 
pensioned nor given any support unless 
they have been crippled. Balls were 
held in every hail. A variety show 
given by the opera house members and 
till 2 or 3 o’clock sleep was wooed in 
vain by the unfortunates whose win- 
dows opened on the street. 


* oR * 


Dresden is bidding for a portion of 
the traveling publie’s patronage by giv- | 
ing a number of excellent perform- | 
ances of Wagner and Strauss operas 
at the regular prices—and they rank | 
very high as compared with “test” 
performances given in other places in | 
Europe. There was a memorial con-. 
cert given in August in the airship hall 
near Friebschen, at Luzerne, where 
Wagner lived and wrote much of the 
“Tristan” and “Meistersinger”’ music. 
A large orchestra gave a varied pro- 
gram of the music dramas assisted by 
two Viennese singers. The huge build- 
ing was fairly filled by a mixed audi- 
ence, and, except that the singers had 
to strain their vocal chords to be heard 
it was a satisfactory affair. A dirigible 
balloon with four passengers, flying 
over the lake and town enlivened the 
walk back from the concert. Zurich 
was giving ‘“Parsifal”’ 
time—the first of the theaters to break 





in on the Beyreuth monoply. Vienna. 


will give that opera January 1, 1914,— 
and open th floodgates that I believe 


at the same | 





will swamp poor Beyreuth completely. 


What caused the shortsighted policy of | 


closing Beyreuth this summer, no one 
knows, but I feel certain that they 
missed doing a “landoffice business” 
and doubt seriously if many will go to 
the trouble of the trip to the Wagner 
theater next year, when the opera can 
be heard more comfortably, cheaper, 
(and I believe) better at all the royal 
theaters in Germany and the continent. 
* iB nN 

I attended a performance at the 
great Prince Regent theater at Munich 
last month and was glad to see that 
new Beyreuth style building. It is 


larger and more imposing than the one | 


in Beyreuth; over decorated and not 
in such good taste. Restaurants, beau- 
tiful garden to promenade in, 
counters loaded with books, pictures, 
reliefs, scores of operas, postal card 
and mementoes of every kind relating 
to “The Master’ and his works are 
features. The entrance hall is decorat- 
ed with all the insects and animals of 
the world in Pompeeian style: the in- 
terior has much gold an@ color decora- 
tion and tripods in niches on the sides. 
The stage is severely simple and the 
orchestra hidden. The performance 
was good but not any better than I 
have seen and heard at several other 





and | 





places. The singers were mostly the 
regular Munich opera stars and the 
scenery the same style as a quarter of 
a century ago. There were no curtain 
calls, though much applause at the 
close of the opera. The night scene 
was the best I have witnessed and 
there was illumination enough to see 
the actors—something that many of 
the theaters would do well to copy. 
For this by no means memorable per- 
formance they ask prices that even we 


in America would deem high. Every | 


seat is the same price—six dollars— 
and no great world-renowned singers 
as at the Metropolitan in New York. 
Every American voiced the same com- 
plaint and English-speaking people 
constituted the bulk of the audience. 
While Munich has some great sing- 
ers the Court Opera personne! does not 
compare with either that of years ago 
nor yet with other opera houses in 
Germany. One does not get his money’s 
worth at the Prince Regent theater is 
the unanimous verdict. 


* * x 


I was immensely amused by a re- 
centvisit to the futurist exhibition 
at an art store in Munich; such 
comical attempts at the bizarre ex- 
hibition at an art store in Munich; 
such comical attempts at the bizarre 
cite one’s risibilities. Still life, in- 
tended for a group of violins that were 
blown by an explosion into fragments 
which were scattered over the canvas; 
portraits in the crudest primitive col- 
ors, red, yellow, blue, and no attempt 
at drawing or blending; nude figures 
that were evidently the first efforts of 
a young beginner, crude in outline and 
color, and very nude statues without 
form and void of every attribute of 
beauty; landscape painted (?) with 
daubs of palet-scrapings—called in my 
day “schaepps.” And actually some of 
them marked ‘“sold’-—-no doubt, the 
purchaser! The seccessionists are 
surely bad enough, but deliver me from 
the cubists and futurists. 

* Es 

The international art exhibition in 
Munich contains about 3500 objects on 
exhibition, half of them belonging to 
the secession movement, and in that 


| huge collection not two hundred that 
; one will ever see again or even hear 


about. What a waste of time, canvas, 
paint and money! Very few American 
or English painters exhibited. We are 
wearied with the number of shows, 
national and so-called international. 
Berlin, Munich, Geneva, Breslau, Dres- 
den, Dusseldorf, Stuttgart, Leipsig, and 
other places have art exhibits this year. 
Were it not for the purchases for the 
lotteries—and they all have that gam- 
bling feature—most of the exhibits 
would return to the hand that made 
them. 
a * ok 

Talking of gambling, I saw a very 
mild form of it at Lucerne which was 
anything but exciting. “The little 
horses” tennis playing is quite the 
thing on the continent now, but it is 
very poor. Cent ie 

Dresden, September 8, 1913. 


Among the gift books in preparation 
for the fall season at Houghton Mifflin 
Company’s is “Mont St. Michel and 
Chartres,” by Henry Adams, a work 
privately printed in 1904, and now to 
be really published. The author re- 
views the two cathedrals as products 
of the passage of mediaevalism through 
French history, rather than as objects 
of individual study, and his book is as 
interesting to an unprofessional per- 
son as to the architect and the scholar. 
This edition will be illustrated with 
views of the cathedrals, pictures of de- 
tails of both structures, and portraits 
of some of the personages connected 
with them, and fac-similes of rare 
manuscripts. 
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HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


(Fireproof) 
LOS ANGELES 


Under the direction of the Electric Operating Construction Company 
of New York, the most modern and effective system of ventilation has 


been installed 


both summer and winter. 


in the FRANCO-ITALIAN DINING SALON and CON- 
SERVATORY FOYER, insuring an equable and delightful 


temperature 


Afternoon Tea from four to six 
FIFTY CENTS 


THE HOMEPHONE 


A few turns of the Home- 

| phone disc and you are in- 
stantly — automatically — 
connected with any one of 
practically 55,000 Home 
telephones. 


Call Contract Dept., F 98. 


Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 
716 Se. Olive St. 


(Continued from page ten) 





Alvarado street gave a delightfully ap- 
pointed dinner Tuesday evening. The 
table was decorated with Maman Co- 
chet roses and ferns, an in addition to 
the guests of honor, covers were laid 
for Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Gage and Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter Perry Story. 


Tuesday afternoon Mrs. J. H. Miles 
of 43 Westmoreland gave a luncheon, 
the second of a series with which she 
is entertaining. Decorations were 
Shaggy yellow chrysanthemums, and 


covers were laid for Mrs. Walter Perry | 


Story, Mrs. Philip Forve, Mrs. W. I. 
Hollingsworth, Mrs. W. W. Mines, Mrs. 
H. F. Vollmer, Mrs. S. C. Bogart, Mrs. 
Richard Brownson, Mrs. M. M. Gray, 
Mrs. John Powers, Mrs. M. M. Gray, 
Miss Lois Salisbury, and Miss Grethen 
Day. 


Mrs. J. Martyn Haenke of 2068 Ho- 
bart boulevard entertained Monday 
afternoon with a luncheon for Miss 
Elizabeth Bishop who is to be married 
next month to Mr. William Howard 
Thomas. Covers were arranged for 
Mrs. Edward Bosbyshell, Mrs. William 
Strong, Mrs. Roy Brooks King, Mrs. 
William Graves, Jr., Mrs. Richard M. 
Bishop, Mrs. Pembroke Thom, Mrs. 
Jack Noven, Mrs. Thomas Churchill, 
Miss Virginia Nourse, Miss Sally Mc- 
Farland, Mrs. Emmeline. Childs, Miss 
Florence Clark, Miss Mary Richardson, 
Miss Elizabeth Helm, Miss Bessie Hill, 
Miss Angelita Phillips and Miss Grace 
Bromfield. 


In honor of Miss Emmeline Childs, 
who has just returned from the north, 
and who is planning to leave soon for 
& Winter in Washington, the Misses 
Katherine and Marjorie Ramsay of 
Western avenue gave an informal din- 
ner, followed by a theater party at the 
Orpheum. 


Among the travelers who will soon 
return to Los Angeles are Mrs. John 
EF. Francis and Miss Ruth Kays who 
terminated a six months tour of Eu- 
pore when they sailed from Cherbourg 
on the tenth. They have been enjoying 
a motor trip on the continent and 
through Engiand. 


Mr. and Mrs. John G. Mott of Port- 
land avenue have returned from a trip 
through the north. 
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EACLUSIVE 


Reginald Harris 


Bungalows 
BUILT ON COMMISSION 


Interesting Booklet: 


“BUILDING A HOME,” 


Sent on Request. 


STUDIO AT 


One-Six-One East Thirty-Sixth St. 
LOS ANGELES 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
July 8, 1912. 

Not coal lands 016097 
NOTICE is hereby given that John W. 
fF. Diss, whose post-office address is 302 
Stimson Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal., did, on 
the 29th day of July, 1912, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application 
No. 016097, to purchase the SWY%SWH. Sec. 
27, Lots 1, 2, See. 33, Lot 4, Section 34, 
Township 1 South, Range 18 West, S. B. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under 
the provisions of the act of June 8, 1878, 
and acts amendatory, known as the ‘“Tim- 
ber and Stone Law,” at such value ag 
might be fixed by appraisement, and that, 
pursuant to such application, the land 
and stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$343.70, the stone estimated at $171.85 and 
the land $171.85; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of his appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the 24th 


| day of September, 1913, before the Register 


and Receiver, U. §. 
Angeles, California, 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this 
office, alleging facts which would defeat 
the entry. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 


Land Office, at Los 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 


July 5, 1913. 

Not coal lands 0016654 

NOTICE is hereby given that Monroe J. 
Groshong, whose post-office address is 
Box 51, Owensmouth, California, did, on 
the 17th day of October, 1912, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application 
No. 016654, to purchase Lot 1, Section 27, 
Township 2 North, Range 17 West, S. B. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under 
the provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, 
and acts amendatory, known as the Tim- 
ber and Stone Law.” at such value as 
might be fixed by appraisement, and that, 
pursuant to such application, the land and 
timber thereon have been appraised, at 
329,25, the stone estimated at $29.25 and the 
land nil; that said applicant will offer 
final proof in support of his application 
and sworn statement on the 28rd day of 
September, 1913, before the Register and 
Receiver, U, S. Land Office, at Los An- 
geles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or tnitiate a con- 
test at any tim? before patent issues, py 
filing a carroborated affidavit in this 
Office, alleging facts which would defeat 


FRANK BUREN. Register. 
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“The Girl im the Taxi” 











bet. 
Bighth 


Hroadway 
Seventh and 


MOROSCO THEATEE 


By Caroline Reynolds shop girl. She gives up the insidious 


has written a 
play 


has penned a sheaf 


George Broadhurst 
most excellent bad 
anger aid For’ He 
of the funniest of 
created one of the most side-splitting 
comedy characters that the modern 
stage has known, and he has evolved 


tensely emotional scenes to thrill his 
audience. It is in the emotional scenes 
that Mr. Broadhurst resorts to the- 
atrical trickery, but it seems a neces- 
sary step in order to thrust home his 
points. Men will probably always dis- 
approve “Bought and Paid For,” but 
the attitude of women theatergoers is 
vastly different. The story of the play 
is too well known to require detailed 
discussion. Virginia Blaine, a tele- 
phone girl in a large hotel, is of un- 
usual refinement and talents. Robert 
Stafford, millionaire and financial pow- 
er, looks upon her, loves her, and even 


in 


comedy lines, has 


Bought ' Ciple 


luxuries of wealth and works for seven 
dollars a week, fighting for her prin- 
that only through purest love 
may a woman yield her body to a man; 
for the sake of her own Self respect 
and for the sake of the next genera- 
tion. But when through circumstances 
Stafford seeks her, she does what any 
loving woman will do; she creeps into 
his outstretched arms and puts her 
weary head on his breast, just content 
to have him again, promise or no prom- 
ise. However, in this instance, Staf- 
ford makes his promise, and the future 
glows rosily for the lovers, Perhaps, 
Mr. Broadhurst destroys all the force 
of his argument by Virginia’s surren- 
der; nevertheless, he paints a human 
emotion in a striking fashion, as only 
a woman can realize. For the love of a 
woman for her husband is that of 
mother and wife end mistress; and 
Stafford’s very weakness but endears 
him the more; the necessity of over- 


STELLA MAYHEW, HEADLINER AT ORPHEUM NEXT WEEK 


though she does not love him, per- 
suades her to marry him. Love comes 
afterward; but Stafford, with the 
weakness tha’ all big men have in one 
spot or another, almost wrecks her love 
by his periodical sprees. In his sober 
mind he is an ideal husband; in his 
drunken moments he is a beast whose 
embraces fill his wife with loathing. 
To submit to him in his moment of 
drunken passion becomes an tnspeak- 
able revulsion; it is no longer love that 
sways him, it is mere beastly desire. 
The climax comes one night when she 
runs away from lis whiskey-defiled 
caresses and locks herself in her room. 
Stafford brutally breaks down the door, 
and his violence destroys the thread 
between them. She demands from him 
a promise that he will never touch an- 
other drop of liquor—knowing that his 
intense will power will force him to 
keep his word. He refuses to be 
“driven,” even when she leaves him. 
She goes back to wurk, this time as a 


coming it knits a closer bond for the 
woman. 

There are qa great many clever lines 
in the play, although several of the 
Situations are long drawn out, partic- 
ularly Stafford’s drunken scene and 
th. “morning after” discussion between 
Virginia and Stafford. But as a whole 
the play commands interest, even 
though it is critical interest. The work 
of Charles Richman as Robert Staf- 
ford has already received the highest 
commendation, and Kathleen McDon- 
aid, who plays Virginia, is _ well 
equipped for the requirements of her 
role. Remembering the unique por- 
trait drawn by Frank Craven, who 
played Jimmy, the comedy character, 
with the last production, audiences are 
inclined to be critical of William Har- 
rigan, and to say that this player car- 
ries the house ith him on a@ crest of 
laughter is to credit him with a worthy 
achievement. Marie Nordstrom as 
Mrs. Gilley reaps a brimming harvest 
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Fifth big week of Jack Lait’s record breaking pis+ 


“HELP WANTED” 


HAMBURGER’S MAJESTIC THEATER 


Broadway, near Ninth. 


Every afternoon and 
The 


LOS ANGELES’ LEADING PLAYHOUSE 


every night— Beginning 
Mutual Film Corporation Presents the Celebrated Actress 


Oliver Morosco, Manager 


Sunday Matinee, Sept 21 


Fllorence Roberts 


Supported by Shelley Hull and a company of two hundred in a spectacular 
photo-play of the famous 


“SAPO” 


Especially arranged by 


Broadway. bet. 6th & 7th. 
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World's News in Motion Pictures. 
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of laughter, and Allan Atwell as the 
Jap boy and Dorothy Davies as the 
French maid assist in the perfect bal- 
ance of the cast. The stage settings 
have become worn and tarnished and 
fail short of the illusion necessary to 
the atmosphere of a rich man’s home. 


“Girl in Taxi” at the Burbank 


There is not much in “The Girl in 
the Taxi” to recommend it to the dis- 
criminating—even for hot weather 
entertainment. Its production at the 
Burbank seems an error of judgment, 
and in several instances the players 
are so miscast that their antics evoke 
both pity and irritation. When “The 
Girl in the Taxi’ played here as a 
traveling attraction, it brought forth a 
howl of disapproval for its risque 
qualities. Many of these still remain 
with the Burbank production, al- 
though toned down to a degree. Lil- 
lian Tucker, who is thoroughly versed 
in all the requirements of musical 
comedy, has the leading role this week, 
that of Mignon, and with her beauty 
and her pleasing voice, lends a finish 
to several scenes. Percy Bronson does 
his usual capable work as a gay young 
frequenter of the Blazing Alley, and 
with Winnie Baldwill he trips through 
the mazes of the light fantastic in a 
way that would make Terpsichore sit 
up and rub her eyes. Grace Travers 
comes near to running away with the 
production as Clara Stewart. Miss 
Travers is an unusually versatile act- 
ress, and her talents as a comedienne 
are not wasted on the desert air. Mor- 
gan Wallace does a character bit of 
excellence, but it seems an outrage to 
behold dignified Harry Duffield trying 
to dance and sing. The piece is well 
staged, but as a whole it falls far be- 
low the standard the stock company 
has set itself. 


Novelties at the Orpheum 


W. L. Abingdon’s appearance at the 
Orpheum was foreshadowed with a 





blare of trumpets from the jpublicity 
powers, and maybe that is the reason 
he falls so far short of expectations. In 
the first place, his sketch, “Honor Is 
Satisfied,” is a trite handling of the 
eternal triangle problem, without a sin- 
gle new thread in the tapestry. It is 
dully uninteresting; not even a clever 
line or a thrill, merely a terrible waste 
of commonplace words. Mr. Abingdon 
does not give any suggestion of un- 
usual powers. His delivery is explo- 
sive, his gesturing is rather noisy; he 
has no subtlety and no graciousness, 
His company is not marked by any un- 
usual amount of ability. Fun of the 
obvious sort is offered by Williams, 
Thompson and Copeland, with James 
Thompson, as the negro, bearing the 
burden of the sketch, and carrying the 
house with him from start to finish. 
Alma Youlin, billed as dramatie so- 
prano, does not live up to her name. 
She sings a medley of sweetly senti- 
mental ditties, with none of the “‘dra- 
matie” qualities with which she is cred- 
ited. The Vanias sing their way 
through a rather long-drawn out mu- 
sical offering entitled “A Fisherman’s 
Betrothal.” The scene is laid on the. 
shore of a startingly blue sea, with a 
bitious moon glaring down through a 
green cloud; which, of course, rather 
detracts the audience’s attention from 
the singing, which may or may not be 
to their mutual advantage. Edwards 
Davis and his unclothed beauties 
rhyme madly through the measures of 
his allegory, Rameses continues his 
childishly disillusionary illusions, and 
the Feis trio offer but commonplace 
entertainment. Rube Dickinson con- 
tinues to hold one of the strongest po- 
sitions on the bill, both through his 
quaint monologue and the force of per- 
sonality. 


Offerings For Next Week 
At the Majestic theater next week 


(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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Graphic Description of Flora of High Sierras | 


In his breezy “Out of Doors Cali- 
fornia and Oregon” Jackson A. Graves, 


the well-known Los Angeles banker, | 


devotes one chapter to a visit to the 
high Sierras, which is so graphically 
described that it will well 
printing. Says Mr. Graves: 

We had left behind us the scattering 
timber of the lower foothills. The sides 
of the canyon were clothed and gar- 
landed in various shades of green from 
top to bottom. Black oak trees in their 
fresh, new garbs of early summer, in- 
termingled with stately pines. All space 
between these trees was filled with a 
rich growth of all the flowering shrubs 
known to our California mountains. 
In the damper places a wild tangle of 
ferns and vines and bracken entirely 
hid the earth from view. Lilacs, white 
and purple, in full bloom emitted a 
fragrance which rendered the air in- 
toxicating and nearly overpowered 
one’s senses. 

Mingled with these bushes were the 
Cascara Segrada, bright-leafed maples, 
and the brilliantly colored stems and 
vividly green leaves of the Manzanitas, 
some in full bloom, some in berries’ set. 
The graceful red bud, found in luxur- 
jant growth in Lake county, was also 
here. Likewise the elders, with their 
heavy clusters of yellow blossoms. The 
buckeye, with its long, graceful blos- 
soms, reached far up above the under- 
growth. The mountain sage, differing 
materially from the valley sage and 
bearing a yellow flower, was also here. 
The mountain balm, with its long pur- 
ple blossoms, mingled its colors with 
its neighbors. Occasionally, an humble 
thistle, with its blossom of purple base 
and intense pink center, thrust up its 
head through some leafy bower, 

Crowding all of these was the grease 
wood with its yellow bloom, the snow- 
bush of buckthorn, with a blossom re- 
sembling white lilac and fully as sweet, 
and all the other shrubs of our moun- 
tain chaparrals, all, however, blended 
into one beautiful and fragrant bou- 
quet, so exquisitely formed that man's 
ingenuity could never equal it in ar- 
ranging floral decorations. Then again 
@ turn in the road would bring us great 
masses of tall dogwood with its shin- 
ing leaves and beautiful white blos- 
soms with yellow centers. They also, 
like the ferns, sought the coolor, dark- 
er spots. 

Never before have I seen the Cali- 
fornia slippery elm or leatherwood tree 
in such perfect form. It makes a state- 
ly branching tree. Its great yellow 
blossoms almost cover the limbs. ‘The 
shade of the flower is a deep golden 
yellow. When mingled with the dog-~ 
wood, the intense green of the foliage 
of the two trees, coupled with the 
white and yellow decorations, made a 
bouquet of rarest beauty. Thimble- 
berry bushes, rich in color, bright of 
leaf and rank of growth, sported their 
great white blossoms with much grace 
and dignity. Yellow buttercups, carna- 
tions, violets of three colors, white, 
yellow and purple, half hid their grace- 
ful heads under the tangled growth of 
various grasses by the wayside. The 
wild iris moved their varicolored flow- 
ers with each passing breath of air. 

Hyacinths, lupins and_ hollyhocks 
were freely interspersed with the glist- 
ening foliage of the shrubbery. The 
tiger and yellow mountain lilies were 
not yet in flower, although we fre- 
quently saw their tall stems bearing 
undeveloped biossoms. The columbine 
and white and yellow clematis were 
much in evidence, and presented a 
charming picture as they wound in and 
out, and over and around the green 
leaves of the shrubs, displaying their 
creamy blossoms with a dainty air and 
self-conscious superiority. In open 
places beneath the forest trees, where 
no large underbrush grew, a fern-like, 
low shrub, locally known as bear clov- 
er, completely hid the earth. It bore 


bear re- | 











a white blossom with yellow center, for 
all the world like that of strawberry. 

To my surprise, the Spanish bayon- 
ets in full bloom reared their heads 
above the lower growing evergreens. 
We saw them no further north than 
the Tule River canyon. What a pic- 
ture the sunlight made on the moun- 
tain tops and the sloping sides of the 
lateral valleys of the canyon! Ah, that 
river, how beautiful it was! There it 
ran below us, in the very bottom of 
the canyon, ever moving, ever turbu- 
lent, ever flashing in the sunlight, ever 
tossing its foamy spray far up into the 
air, a thing of life, of joy and ecstatic 
force. lt sang and laughed and gurglell 
aloud in the happiness of its life and 
freedom. Above was the sky, pure and 
radiantly blue. Its exquisite coloring 
Was intensified by the wild riot of 
color beneath it. 

We still ascended. Each breath of 
air we drew was rich with the odor of 
pine and fir, mint and balsam. The 
line of survey on the opposite side of 
the canyon from us, marking the 
course of the tunnel now being con- 


/ Structed by the San Joaquin Light & 


Power Company, which terminates at 
a point on the mountain side at the 
junction of a side canyon sixteen hun- 
dred feet above the stream, was now 
on a level with us. We could see 
ahead of us where it, like the flume 
earlier in the day, reached the river 
level. At this point we knew our jour- 
ney ended. We were pulling slowly up 
a stiff, nasty grade, when all at once 


aloud crash announced the demolition | 


of some of the internal machinery of 
our car, We stopped from necessity. 

Next morning the male members of 
our party started up a steep mountain 
trail to see some sequoias I had heard 
about. Unused as we were to excessive 
exercise and the altitude, the climb was 
a hard one. We ascended from four 
thousand feet elevation to over seven 
thousand feet. Most of the way the 
trail was through heavy fir and sugar- 
pine. Going up we ran into two beau- 
tiful full-grown deer, a buck and a doe. 
They fled to security with easy, grace- 
ful jumps, into the thick underbrush. 
We heard grouse drumming loudly in 
two or three different localities and 
saw one bird make a long dive from 
One pine tree to another. We found 
wild flowers in profusion, of the same 
variety, fragrance and coloring as en- 
countered in the canyon the day be- 
fore. 

Just as we reached the summit, we 
found, standing on the backbone of 
the ridge—so located that rain falling 


| On it would flow from one side of it 


into one water-shed, and from the oth- 
er side into another wwater-shed—a 
great, Stately sequoia gigantea fully 
three hundred feet high and of im- 
mense circumference. There wasn’t a 
branch on it within one hundred feet 


i of the ground. It was in good leaf, ex- 


cept at the top, which was gnarled and 
weather-beaten. Its base had been 
cruelly burned. This tree bears a 
striking resemblance to the grizzly 
giant which we saw later in the Mari- 
posa big tree grove near Wawona. 
Not far from this fine old guardian of 


|the pass, were groups of noble trees, 


fully as tall, but not so large as the 
one described, but perfect trees, erect, 
stately, and imposing. The bark of all 
of these trees was very smooth and 
very red, much more highly colored 
than the trees in the Wawona grove. 

I was too much fatigued to make an- 


, other mife down the west side of the 


mountain (we had come up from the 
east) to inspect a much larger grove of 
still larger trees. Two of the younger 
members of our party, my son Francis 
and Harry Graves, our chauffeur, made 
the trip while Dr. Macleish and I 
awaited their return on the summit. 
They came back enthusiastic over the 
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lower groves, the trees there being 
much more numerous in number and 
much larger in size than the ones we 
first ran into. We sat around resting 
a While, straining our necks looking 
for the tops of those trees, all of which 
were way up in the blue sky. We won- 
dered how many years they had been 
there, and what revelations in climate 
and topographical appearance of the 
country they had witnessed. Finally, 
having satiated ourselves with their 
beauty, we started on the return jour- 
ney, which was made without incident, 
except that we disturbed a hen grouse 
with a fine brood of little ones about 
the size of a valley quail. 

The mother bird flew into a scrub 
oak. She there asserted the privilege 
of her sex and scolded us in no uncer- 
tain tones. When all her young had 
flitted away to cover, still scolding, she 
took one of those long dives down to a 
deep dark canyon, flying with incredi- 
ble rapidity, and apparently not mov- 
ing a feather. No other bird I ever 
saw can do the trick as a grouse does 
it. We saw but few other birds on 
this excursion. An occasional blue-jay, 
a vagrant bee-bird, now and then a 
robin, and once in a while a most bril- 
liantly colored oriole made up the list. 
Fluffy-tailed gray squirrels chattered 
at us noisily from the wayside trees. 
They seemed bubbling over with life 
and motion. We stopped at the Soda 
Springs for a life-giving draught of 
its refreshing waters, and were back to 
camp in time for lunch. 

When we reached the Soda Springs, 
we met the most remarkable migration 
of red lady-bugs that I ever saw. They 
were coming in myriads from down 
the main canyon and each side canyon. 
They extended in a swarm from the 
ground to a distance above it of from 
ten to twelve feet. Huge rocks would 
be covered six or eight inches deep 
with them. Occasionally, they would 
light upon a tree, and in a few mo- 
ments the tree or bush would be abso- 
lutely covered, every speck of foliage 
hidden. It was difficult to breathe 
without inhaling them, and we were 
Kept busy brushing them from our 
faces and clothes. They were all trav- 
eling in one direction—down stream. 
I believe that they had been into the 
canyons laying their eggs, and were 
returning to the valleys. All afternoon 
the flight continued, but by nightfall 
there wasn’t a lady-bug in sight. 

us * * 

Since our visit to Crane Valley a 
year ago, we found that the then un- 
completed dam was finished. Instead 
of a small reservoir of water, we found 
a vast inland sea, with water one hun- 
dred and ten feet deep at its deepest 
part. It is six miles long, by from half 
to one mile in width. It is twenty-five 
miles in circumference. The dam prop- 
er is nearly two thousand feet long, 
and at one part is one hundred and 
fifty-four feet high on its lower side. 
It is built with a cement core, with 
rock and earth fill, above and helow; 
that is, on each side of the cement 
work. The inner and outer surface of 
the dam are rock-covered. 

To give you an idea of its capacity, if 
emptied on a level plain, its waters 


would cover forty-two thousand acres | 


of land one foot deep. When we were 
there a discharge gate had been open 
two weeks, discharging a stream of 
water two and one-half feet deep, over 
a weir thirty-eight feet wide, and the 
surface of the reservoir had been low- 
ered but two inches. I say, “All hail to 
the San Joaquin Light & Power Com- 
pany and its enterprising officials, for 
the great work completed by them.” It 
is a public benefactor in storing up, for 
gradual discharge, at a time of the 
year when it could do no good, this 
vast body of water which would other- 
Wise run to the sea, 

What a place for rest are these 
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CAFE BRISTOL, Spring & 4th Sts. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
September 6, 1913. 

017967 Not coal lands. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Malcolm 
McLaren, whose post-office address is 1071 
N. Serrano Ave., Los Angeles, Cal., did, 
on the 7th day of March, 1913, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 017967, to purchase Lot 4, Section 36, 
Township 1 North, Range 20 West, S. B. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, and 
acts amendatory, known as the ‘‘'Timber 
and Stone Law,” at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur- 
suant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$104.78, the stone estimated at $62.84 and 
the land $41.89; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of his appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the 18th 
day of November, 1913, before the Register 
and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los 

Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or jnitiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


mountain valleys! After inspecting the 
dam, catching some bass and Killing a 
rattlesnake, we were all contented to 
sit around for the remainder of the 
day. A certain languor takes posses- 
sion of the human frame when one has 
come from a lower to a higher altitude. 
One ceases to think, his mentality goes 
to sleep, he can doze and dream and 
be happy in doing so. 




















It is all too rarely in these days of 
tailor-made novels that one comes 
across a book that holds the interest 
of those romantically inclined, and yet 
teems with a big purpose. Albert Ed- 
wards is a. comparatively new sun on 
the literary horizon, but his power as 
a writer is demonstrated with each 
new effort. He evidently has made a 
close study of conditions on the east 
side in New York city, for both of his 
books have dealt largely with this ele- 
ment. His last novel, ‘‘Comrade Yetta,” 
is a boeck worth reading, even though 
all may not agree with his views or his 
philosophy. Yetta is a big-eyed Jewish 
girl, with the heritage of poetic feeling 
and the love for the beautiful that so 
often is inherent in the Hebrew chil- 
dren. Her struggles through the death 
of her kindly, bookish old father, 
through the ill treatment of her rela- 
tives, when she works in the sweat- 
shops, until her beautiful body becomes 
frail and bent; her escape from the 
white slave danger which forever men- 
aces such girls; her awakening to love 
and life, so that little by little she 
quenches her thirst for Knowledge, and 
uses her advantages for the uplifting 
of her fellow creatures, who must band 
together to protect themselves against 
the encroachment of greedy capital— 
this is Yetta’s story and the big theme 
of the book. The labor and social con- 
ditions which Yetta must face are evi- 
dently things on which the author has 
expended both thought and labor, but 
he is wise in evading any idea of 
preaching; and of the “holier-than- 
thou” attitude of the reformer. His 
characters are indeed reformers, but 
very human ones, with bodies as well 
as souls, and passions as well as ideals. 
Perhaps, that is why the book holds so 
strong a grip on the attention. It is 
well written, and in a manner that can 
only be evolved from a_ well-stored 
mind. (‘‘Comrade Yetta.” By Albert 
Edwards. The Macmillan Co.) 


“Diamond Cut Diamond” 


Of laie, a great many of our women 
writers have chosen either a spinster 
or a spinster-like widow as the mouth- 
piece for their tales, and in a wildly 
melodramatic story such as “Diamond 
Cut Diamond,’ by Jane Bunker, there 
is something deliciously incongruous in 
the idea of a staid maiden lady being 
whirled through paths of intrigue, dip- 
lomacy, international theft, attempted 
murders, and heaven knows what else 
—in fact, it is so incongruous that it 
seems paradoxically probable and pos- 
sible. There is one thing to be said for 
Miss Bunkevr’s recital of the adven- 
tures of her spinster; she tells them in 
much the same rambling way that a 
well educated woman with a sense of 
humor would retate them to her 
friends. She doesn’t create any new 
ideas or new Situations, and her cli- 
maxes are far from breathless, but the 
book will probably appeal to a large 
circle of readers wanting an evening’s 
entertainment. (“Diamond Cut Dia- 
mond.” By Jane Bunker. Bobbs-Mer- 
rilly’@o.) 


Bed-Time Story Books 

To many a mother and father whose 
memory and ingenuity have been taxed 
to the breaking point by the insistent 
demands of their little one to “tell me 
a story,’ two new volumes of Thorn- 
ton Burgess’ funny little animal tales 
will prove a boon. They are aptly sub- 
titled “Bed-Time Story Books” and the 
mishaps and triumphs that befall Red- 
dy Fox and Johnny Chuck in their 
search for adventure will have the 











same strong appeal that Unele Remus’ 
tales of Br’er Rabbit contain. Reddy 
Fox’s turbulent career is told in a 
manner to drive a moral home, even 
though not in a painfully obvious man- 
ner, and Johnny Chuck’s wooing of 
Polly Chuck, and his paternal wisdom 
in bringing up his family will provide 
many a chuckle for the adult reader, 
who will find a good dea! of quaint 
philosophy hidden under the appeal to 
the imagination of the children. (“The 
Adventures of Reddy Fox” and “The 
Adventures of Johnny Chuck.” By 
Thornton W. Burgess. Little, Brown 
and Company.) 


Notes From Bookland 


Unless there are other posthumous 
volumes of his awaiting publication, 
Andrew Lang’s last contribution to lit- 
erature will be a book of fairy tales. 
The collection seems an appropriate en- 
ough ending to a career that was de- 
voted early and late to the preserva- 
tion of what was entertaining and 
worth while in the literature and folk- 
lore of the past. It was in 1889 that 
Mr. Lang’s first venture of the kind 
made itS appearance under the title, 
“Blue Fairy Book.’ Since then there 
has been a “Lang Fairy Book” every 
year until, with the forthcoming book, 
the series will reach the quite remark- 
able dimensions of twenty-five vol- 
umes. Of course, these fairy books are 
edited, not written, by Mr. Lang, who 
was assisted in this work by Mrs. 
Lang. The completed series is a mon- 
ument of painstaking research and ex- 
cellent discrimination in the selection 
of material. 1t is intended primarily for 
the delectation of childhood, but older 
readers find here ample entertainment, 
while the student of comparative liter- 
ature and early tradition must find in 
these vclumes, made up of tales from 
every age and nationality, a veritable 
mine of treasure. 


Few books of theatrical reminiscence 
could equal in interest that now an- 
nounced by Henry Clay Barnabee, 
which will appeal not only to New 
Englanders, but to all who remember 
the early days of de Koven’s “Robin 
Hood” and that group of singers and 
comedians who called themselves the 
Bostonians. “My Wanderings” is its 
title, and it is published in Boston by 
the Chapple Publishing Company. Bar- 
nabee will celebrate his eightieth birth- 
day next November, but he is still in 
the vigor of life, and has only lately 
retired from the stage. His was a name 
to conjure with in New England long 
years before he was associated with 
Tom Earl, Myron Whitney, and Ade- 
laide Phillips in “Pinafore,” and be- 
came a star of the modern comic opera 
stage. He was a famous choir singer 
in his youth, and also a member in a 
popular quartet which sang in concerts 
in many towns, and he developed into 
a comedian and entertainer of large 
repute. His theatrical and musical 
memories comprehend the epoch of 
Jenny Lind and the Jater triumphs of 
Junius Brutus Booth; he saw Edwin 


' Booth’s beginning and was one of his 


lifelong friends; he remembers the 
Boston Museum Company in its prime, 
when William Warren, W. H. Smith, 
L. R. Shewell, and Mrs. Vincent were 
all at their best. His book is said to 
be intimate in tone, and is surely kind- 
ly in spirit. 


Supplanters of the living actor, the 
moving picture and the phonograph 
have effected such changes in Ameri- 
can theatrical matters since Miss Mary 


Caroline Crawford began to select and 
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JOHNSON 


Sam Johnson was a Big man with the heart of a child. The little pecu- 
liarities and defects that so troubled the little men who saw them, were 
but spots upon the sun of his greatness. 


Here’s an item that will appeal to all who love the old Doctor—The First 


Edition of his Shakespeare, 12 vols. 
eet. London 1765. $15.00. 


OOKS 
OUGHT 


THE LONDON SHOP 


in the original calf binding. A fine 


F 3250 
Main 3859 


518 South Hill Street 


sift the material for her coming “The 
Romance of the American Theater” 
that she must have found her task 
very different from that which she at 
first expected. Still the subject is so 
extensive that even without touching 
upon actually present conditions her 
chief difficulty will be to decide what 
must be retained at any cost. Begin- 
ning with the eighteenth céntury and 
ending in a chapter entitled “The Pass- 
ing of Bohemia,’ with the time when 
the stage became so completely re- 
spectable that some were tempted to 
sigh for the interesting bad old days, 
not half so bad in reality as in the 
theories of certain Bostonians and New 
Yorkers, possessed by the idea that the 
one truly blameless way to a stage 
performance lay between rows of wax 
“figgers” or of real animals, living or 
stuffed, Miss Crawford’s scheme of 
narrative includes a good history of 
the theater of the South at the time 
when both Richmond and New Orleans 
had playhouses of importance and orig- 
inality, wielding much influence in the 
civic life about them. She has much to 
say of “The Rise and Fall of the Dra- 
matic Critic,” who may rise again, and 
of ‘The Passing of Bohemia,” perhaps 
even now coming again, if not “twice 
as fair,” at least twenty times as funny. 
The book will be published by Messrs. 
Little, Brown & Co. early next month. 


The novelized drama is a develop- 
ment comparatively modern. It seems 
to have gained a firm hold on the af- 
fections of the public. Harper & Broth- 
ers are publishing this week “The Ar- 


Hornblow from the play of the same 
name written by Harriet Ford and 
Harvey J. O’Higgins. 
some of the romantic experiences of 
William J. Burns, who collaborated 
with the authors of the play and upon 
whom one of the leading characters is 
modeled. The same house brings out 
this week Will N. Harben’s new novel, 
“The Desired Woman.’ Mr. Harben 
writes of Georgia, aS usual. His hero- 
ine is a mountain girl, who is loved by 
two rich men. Another new Harper 
book is “Joe, the Book Farmer,” in 
which Garrard Harris tells how a boy 
whose father could not make a living 
practiced intensive farming and be- 
came the champion corn-raiser of his 
state. The book is not devoted entirely 
to an account of his agricultural pur- 


suits, and there is much about fishing 


and hunting. 


Among the books that Harper & 
Brothers are putting to press for re- 
printings are Rex Beach’s “The Iron 
Trail,’ H. G. Wells’ “When the Sleeper 
Wakes,” Sarah P. M. Greene’s “Vesty 
of the Basins,” and Thomas R. Louns- 
bury’s “The Standard of Pronunciation 
in English.” 


Wall Street, and Wall Street in a 
panic, cccupies Frank H. Spearman’s 
attention during most of the action of 
his new novel, just published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. It is called 
“Merrille Dawe,’ and may be described 
as @ romance of modern business life. 
The heroine is left a fortune in her 
youth, and when a panic occurs she 
finds herself in the center of a struggle 


to save her lover from financial ruin. | 


Another Scribner novel of New York 
life is Helen Huntington’s “Marsh 
Lights.” It is a story of the conflict 
between idealism and materialism, and 








It is based on! 


its chief characters are John Wallace, 
who is a member of an aristocratic 
New York family; his wife, whose 
father is a wealthy financier of humble 
origin, and Naomi Reid, a delicate, 
fanciful creature who plays a large 
part in John Waliace’s life. 


M. Peiadon has dramatized the story 
of St. Francis. “St. Francis: A Play in 
Five Acts” is now published, with the 
Seribner imprint. Beside the central 
figure, Brother Juniper and Brother 
Egidius appear, and so, of course, does 
St. Clare. From the same house comes 
Dr. Newman Smyth’s “Constructive 
Natural Theology” which the author 
defines as “a rapid survey of the abun- 
dant scientific materials waiting to be 
utilized in religious thought. 


This is the age of specialization— 
but not for authors. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the case of Charles Marriott, 
who wrote “The Catfish.” He is forty- 
four years old, and his published works 
include fifteen novels, two volumes of 
travel, and two of short stories. Be- 
sides being an author, he is an expert 
gardener, an artisan skilled in many 
trades, &n experienced sailor, an pho- 
tographer, a scene painter, an illus- 
trator of bocks on pathology, and an 
accomplished pianist. And, withal, he 
finds time to fish and hunt. 


In Longmans Green & Co.’s Ameri- 
can Citizen series, of which Dr. Albert 
Bushnell Hart is editor, a book to ap- 
pear soon is President Lowell’s ‘‘Pub 
lic Opinion and Popular Government,” 


syle Case,” a novel made by Arthur | It is anuounced that the first volume of 


“A History of England,” by Edward P. 
Cheyney, A. M., LL. D., Professor of 
European History in the University of 
Pennsylvania, is nearly ready. There 
are to be two volumes of this work, 
which will cover the period lasting 
from the defeat of the Armada to the 
death of Elizabeth, and will contain an 
account of English institutions during 
the later sixteenth and earlier seven- 
teenth centuries. 


Of “The Westminster Version of the 
Sacred Scriptures,” by this house, Vol- 
ume Three, Part One, is now ready. 
It is edited by the Rev. Cuthbert Lat- 
tey, S. J., and contains the Epistles to 
the Thessalonians, newly translated 
from the original text, with introduc- 
tion, critical and explanatory notes, 
appendix and map. The Westminster 
version is undertaken with the approv- 
al of the Cardinal Archbishop and the 
Catholic hierarchy. Father Lattey is 
one of the two general editors, the oth- 
er being the Rev. Joseph Keating, S. J., 
editor of The Month. 


By way of startling contrasts, those 
curious in the manifestations of Chris- 
tianity will like to read “Charles Gor- 
don Ames: A Spiritual Autobiography,” 
edited by Alice Ames Winter. The 
writer, while a boy, was converted by 
a Free Will Baptist preacher, whom he 
heard at a New Hampshire “revival,” 
and, when he became a man, he en- 
tered the Baptist ministry. He went to 
the West, and in the course of his pro- 
fessional reading encountered books 
which led him to adopt Unitarian 
ideas. He frankly describes the action 
of his mind in going through these 
changes, but never takes the attitude 
of a partisan, although by no means 
without earnestness. Those who have 
heard him speak will find that his book 
well reflects his pulpit manner. 
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there will be an unusual motion pic- 
ture offering—Florence Roberts, 
celebrated actress, in the no less cele- 
brated “Sapho,” arranged for pictures 
by the well-known playwright, Mlmer 
Harris. Miss Roberts was supported in 
these pictures by Mr. Shelley Hull, for 
two years leading man with Billie 
Burke, and a special company of two 
hundred. 
stage “Sapho” has been a favorite with 
emotional actresses these many years, 
and it lends itself admirably to mo- 
tion picture purposes. The story gives 
an unusual scope for scenic environ- 
ment, as well as providing Miss Rob- 
erts and her principals with splendid 
opportunities for their talents. The 
exhibiticns at the Majestic theater will 
be the first time the Florence Roberts 
films have ever been shown to the 
public. They will be seen every after- 
noon and evening. 


Despite the hot weather, there has 
been no sign of an abated attendance 
at the Morosco theater, where Jack 
Lait’s “Help Wanted” is seoring one of 
the season’s successes. This play, deal- 
ing as it does with a contemporaneous 
problem, seems to have a strong ap- 
peal to the theater-going public, and 
especially to those familiar with the 
conditions which Mr. Lait’s play por- 
trays. The story of the struggle that a 
young girl must face, in order honestly 
to earn her living, and at the same time 
evade the advances of preying men, 
has struck a responsive chord in the 
hearts of many stenographers. In addi- 
tion to its dramatic powers, Mr. Lait’s 
play is enlivened by so much good 
comedy that it never bores with its 
problem, The fifth week of the play 
will open Sunday afternoon. Oliver 
Moroseco has pruned it and changed it 
in many places, especially in the last 
act, and after its run here is conclud- 
ed will send it to New York for a pro- 
duction on the great white way. 


“The Girl in the Taxi,” which is be- 
ing given at the Burbank theater, has 
been crewding the house to its capacity 
all week, and seems likely to prove a 
successor to “Madame Sherry.” Its 
many song numbers are well present- 
ed, with Perey Bronson doing the best 
work of his local career, especially in 
his hit, ‘I’m Wiser Than I Used to Be,” 
for which he is writing new verses 
each night, apropos of the situation 
each day in the Pacific Coast League. 
Lillian Tucker, who is the prima donna 
of the organization at present, is a 
strong favorite with the Burbank pa- 
trons, while Grace Travers is adding 
to her laurels with one of her inimita- 
ble creations. The chorus is small, so 
far as numbers go, but it makes up in 
quality any lack of quantity. It has 
been well trained, and the costumes 
are feasts for the eyes. The principals, 
too, are exciting admiration among the 
feminine contingent for the beautiful! 
gowns worn. 


With Stella Mayhew at the head of 
the new bill opening Monday matinee, 
September 22, the Orpheum should en- 
liven the dullness of the dog days. 
Miss Mayhew occupies a large place— 
in more ways than one—on the stage. 
She is regarded as the best singer of 
coon and rag songs today, and her 
unctuous personality is @ great part of 
her attraction. She has been so much 
in demand in the east, that she has not 
been out here for several years. With 
her comes Billie Taylor—husband and 
accompanist—and the two are said to 
make a team that keeps the house a- 
ripple with merriment. Another funny 
skit is the “Off and On” of Flanagan 
& Edwards. Weiland, from the London 
Palace, with his chic assistant, Mlle. 
Carlotta, does humorous juggling, his 
feats being cleverly handled. Kenny, 
Nobody & Platt appear in their skit 
entitled “Nobody Paid.” 
originated “Nobody” as a stage char- 
acter. Maude O’Delle and her company 
will proffer Ruth Comfort Mitchell’s 
sketch, “The Goat,” and Gertrude Co- 
hen, well known here as a pianist, will 
be heard for the first time in vaude- 


the , 


| Elsa Ruegge 


See ee 


Ville. W. L. Abingdon and his com- 
pany in “Honor is Satisfied,” and the 
Vanias, singers, will be the only hold- 
overs. A Week later 
Walsh in “The Countess Nadine,” and 
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Los Angeles will have the opportun- 
ity of witnessing a society woman at 
the head of her own theatrical com- 
pany week after next, when Mrs. A. 
scott, Jr., will produce “Magda” 
and “Mary Magdalene” at the Auditor- 
ium. When Mrs. Scott appeared at the 
Tivoli in San Francisco, dramatic writ- 
ers declared that she had leaped from 
a position in the most exclusive so- 
of the bay city to a foremost 


position on the professional stage. She | 
has chosen a company of professionals, 
' and has given her plays scenic environ- 


ments that have spared no detail be- 
cause of expense. 


Free Lectures on Western Writers 

Entertaining free reading lectures on 
popular western writers, which are es- 
pecially designed for the public, and 
should prove of wide interest to Los 
Angeles people, are being given this 
fall at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia Friday afternoons, at 2:10, in 
the ’varsity chapel, by Professor Odell 
Shepard, head of the undergraduate 
department of English. Such authors 
as Bret Warie, Joaquin Miller, John 
Muir, Stewart Edward White, Jack 
London, Frank Harris, Ambrose Bierce, 
John Burrows and Mark Twain are 
announced for early lectures. A. wide 
variety of selections will illustrate the 
Many phases of Western life—the ro- 
mance of Spanish occupation, the ex- 
citement of “gold” days, the hardships 
of sturdy pioneers, the transformation 
of deserts into gardens, and the glory 
of mountains and sea—as portrayed in 
verse and story by the West’s own 
greatest writers. Following this course 
Professer Shepard will give readings 
from contemporary British writers, in- 
cluding Jerome K. Jerome, John Gals- 
worthy, Arnold Bennett, G. K. Wells, 
Eden Philpotts, G. K. Chesterton, W. 
B. Yeats, John Masefield, W. H. Davies 
and John Davidson, The university is 
planning popular lecture courses on a 
number of other subjects which will be 
free to the public and meet the needs 
of the man and woman who wish to be 
well informed. 


Financing the Balkan States 


How much money will be required to 
rehabilitate the Balkan states now that 
peace has been declared? That is a 
question of vital importance to the 
money markets of the world and one 
it is impossible to answer yet, 


large sums have been advanced by 
French bankers to several of the states 


, on short-dated treasury bills and, inci- 


dentally, it may be mentioned that 
these operations were afterward some- 
what regretted by the lenders because 
they helped to prolong hostilities. On 
the granting of these 
advances pul the lenders in a more 
favorable position in regard to the big 
definite loans that will be made as soon 
as terms can be arranged. The nego- 
tiations that are being entered into in- 
clude the conversion of the short loans 
into rentes and the issuing of further 


'big loans for the rehabilitation of the 


finances of the various states. At first 
it was suggested that a consolidation 
loan to be divided between Bulgaria, 
Servia and Greece should be made, but 
Since the allies came to make war 
upon each oather that idea has been 


-abandoned. A commission of banking 


interests, representing the principal 
money markets of the world, will dis- 
cuss the ternis upon which money shall 
be advanced to the late belligerents, 
and it will be stipulated that not more 
than a certain amount shall be em- 
ployed for the replacement of arma- 
ments. Eurepean bankers do not wish 
to finance any more fighting. The 
loans will ouly be granted on condition 
that the various states acquiesce in re- 
gard to the boundaries of the increased 
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territory which they will own, as de- 
cided by the great powers, It is ex- 
pected that Turkey will be dealt with 
first; then Bulgaria, then Servia and 
then Greece. The suggestion has been 
made that Russia and Austria should 
guarantee the service of some of the 
loans, but this is not likely to be car- 
ried out, especially as Austria has her 
own financial troubles to care for. The 
loans will have to be offered to the 
public on very advantageous terms, 
but it is hardly probable that they will 
be well taken up and the arrangement 
of the underwriting and issuing of the 
various issues will need very diplo- 
matic handling. Necessarily, these 
loans will tend to keep money rates 
high for a time. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. 8S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


July 21, 1918. 

014048, Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Charles 
A. Foose, of Los Angeles, Cal., who, on 
Oct. 14, 1911, made ee Gy ae entry No 
014048, for SEYSEY Sec, WiSWY Sec. 
aa Lot 2, Sec. 28, Toweni: 1 S., Range 
19° W., S. B. Meridian, has filed notice of 
intention to make three year proof, to 
establish claim to the land above de- 
before Register and Receiver, 
U. S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cal., 


on the 10th day of "September, 1913, at 10: 00. 


o'clock a, m. 

Claimant names as witnesses: E. F. 
Decker, of Los Angeles, Cal.; Fred 
Vaughan, of Cornell, Cal.; Oscar Keffler, 
of Santa Monica, Cal; Eugene Kincade, of 
Los Angeles, Cal 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 





THE GRAPHIC pays more attention 
to Music and Drama than any sim- 
flar publication on the coast. 
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CALIFORNIA REALTY CORPORATION 


Los; ANGELES 


353 So. Hill St. 


O. E. FARISH, Pres’t 

GILBERT E. GARDNER, Vice-Pres’t 
H. STANLEY BENEDICT, Sec’y-Treas. 
JONATHAN S. DODGE. Director. 


PHONES: 


W. W. MINES & CO. 


REAL ESTATE 
4th Floor Realty Board Bldg. 
631 S. Spring Street 


Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Musie, Art and 
Science. Studios and Halls for all pur- 
poses for rent. Largest Studio Bufld- 
ing in the West. 

For aL! and all aa apply to 

W. BLANCHA 
233 South. Broadway 232 South Ail St, 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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Local stocks have given a fair ac- 
count of themselves this week. Inter- 
est of the investing public seems to 
have mildiy revived, and although 
trading has generally been confined to 
low-priced issues, practically all the 
leading active securities have shown 
strength. Although money still re- 


mains firm, largely because of the an- 
ticipated requirements for crop-mov- 
ing, the feeling is better than a few 
months ago. No marked permanent 
improvement is expected, however, un- 
til the first of next year. 

The principal features have been 
Mariposa and National Pacific oil 
stocks, both of which have revealed 
strength on favorable field develop- 
ments. Union Oil is stronger, although 
trading has been comparatively limited 
in volume. Amalgamated and Asso- 
cjated oi! stocks also showed advanc- 
ing tendencies. Interest in the less 
active stocks seems to be slightly im- 
proved, although business in them is 
still of nominal proportions. 

In the industrial list Producers’ 
Transportation and Los Angeles In- 
vestment stocks are the chief attrac- 
tions, with occasional trades in the 
telephone securities recorded. Los An- 
geles Investment shows comparatively 
tittle change, but rules steadier. There 
has been little activity in this issue on 
the exchange, however. Producers’ 
Transportation shows a good tone. 

The bank stock list has been quiet. 
The merger of the bank of Italy and 
the City and County bank has caused 
a little interest in the issues of the two 
institutions, neither of which is listed 


on the exchange, however. The deal is ; 


one of the first bank consolidations 
consummated in this city for several 
months, and may be regarded as in a 
degree indicative of better money con- 
ditions locally. The Bank of Italy, hav- 
ing its headquarters in San Francisco, 
several months ago effected its en- 
trance into this part of the state by 
taking over the Park Bank. It has 
been rumored of late that the purchase 
of another bank in this city was con- 
templated, ard the absorption of the 
City and County Bank proved the ful- 
fillment of this. 

Consolidated Mines has revealed 
strength the last few days owing to 
favorable developments at the com- 
pany’s property. The other mining is- 
sues have been rather quiet. 


Banks and Banking 


Preferring to be self-sustaining and | 


rebelling under the requirements spec- 
ified by the government, Los Angeles 
bankers have refused to accept the 
million dollars allotted this section out 
of the $50,000,000 fund provided for 
crop-moving purposes. Bankers de- 
clare that financial conditions in this 
section, while slightly below normal, 
are in a healthy state and that we 
need no outside assistance, especially 
since the government demands that 
one-tenth of the security necessary to 
secure the funds must be in govern- 
ment bonds, and to meet this demand 
the banks would find it necessary to 
purchase bonds, which is inexpedient, 
especially in existing circumstances. 
Therefore, the clearing house associa- 
tion has declined the loan, with the 
recommendation that it be placed 
where the need is greater. 


Details of the business program of 
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| the thirty-ninth annual convention of 


the American Bankers’ Association in 
Boston, October 6 to 10, have been an- 
nounced. Addresses will be made by 
Hon. James J. Hill, President George 
KE. Vincent of the University of Min- 
nesota, Mayor John F. Fitzgerald, 
Thomas P. Beal, president of the Bos- 
ton clearing house; former Congress- 
man Samuel W. McCall of Massachu- 


' setts, Robert Walker of New York and 


William J. Burns, the detective. In- 
terest will center chiefly in the report 
of the currency commission which rep- 
resents the 14,000 banks in the asso- 
ciation. Though the convention will 
not be called to order formally until 
Wednesday morning, important work 
will begin Monday morning; and spe- 
cial trains bringing bankers from the 
Southeast, the Southwest, the Pacific 


‘coast, the Northwest and the Middle 


West, respectively, will reach Boston 
Sunday or Monday. About 5,000 dele- 
gates and special guests are expected. 
An elaborate entertainment’ program 
has been arranged by the Boston bank- 
ers. This includes the placing of 100 
automobiles at the disposal of the del- 
erates and guests throughout the con- 


| vention: a carnival on the Charles Riv- 


er basin Monday evening; a reception 
and ball in Symphony hall, with a 
buffet supper in Horticultural hall 
Tuesday evening; luncheons to the del- 
egates in Horticultural hall Wednes- 
day and Thursday noons; historical 
meetings Wednesday evening simul- 
taneously in Faneuil hall, the Old 
North Church, the Old South Meeting- 
house and King’s Chapel; a _ special 
concert in Symphony hall by the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra Thursday 
evening, and a full day of entertain- 


| ment in Boston harbor and at Nantas- 


ket beach, with a shore dinner in Para- 
gon Park Friday. 


L. E. Shepard, president of the 
Southwest Land Company, has been 
elected a vice president of the Com- 
mercial National Bank. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 


Now that sufficient time has elapsed 
to permit the Wall Street bond houses 
to figure out the extent of their Aug- 
ust sales, it is encouraging to the 
financial district to hear that the best 
business of the summer has been re- 


| ported. Certain firms are willing to go 


further than this and say that they 


i have not done a better month’s busi- 


ness in a year than in August, while 
one representative house with a long 
history is not averse to having it 
known that a busier month was never 


i Known in all the years of its exist- 


ence. To show how much better the 
past month was than the correspond- 


ing period of last year for this firm it 
_was said that business in August, 1913, 


was 92144 per cent heavier than in 


| August, 1912. The investment demand 


in August of last year was below nor- 
mal for the month, but an increase in 
the bond turnover of the extent men- 
tioned could not be considered any- 
thing else than huge even if business 


| then had been exceedingly small, which 


it was not. The outside bond houses 
appear, from reports, to have enjoyed 


'@ considerably broader and more uni- 


form market than Stock Exchange 
firms which make a specialty of lHsted 
bonds. Several of the latter have an- 
nounced a profitable month, while oth- 
ers did not do so well as in July. 
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Los Angeles Investment Building 


eta 


$ 
ins ITNT o9 eRe oS 
LOSES Pe See 


Office Building” 


10 REASONS WHY: 


1. Located at Broadway and Eighth, it is the axis of commer- 
cial and financial shopping activity, 


2. Its strategic position is permanentiy fixed in the path of 
the growing city. 


3. By car or automobile it is the most accessible to the great 
Southwest residential section, 


4. lt is the most extensively advertised building in the West, 
because the Home of the largest Co-operative Building Com- 
pany in the world. 


5. It is completely modern in constructicn and eqvipment, 
palatial in appointment. 


6. All its offices are directly open to outside air and light. 


ime 


7. It is absolutely fireproof and one of the very few buildings 
having stee! doors and firevroof glass thro:ghout. 


8. Its elevators are of the highest type eeccident proof Otis 
traction elevators (safety oil cushions used.) 


9, It is held by the owners absolutely free of cebt and they 
are financially strong enough to carry out the most progres- 
sive and efficient office building management. 


10. The tenants make up a business community of the high- 
est standing. 


September 20, 1709 


. 





[000 MILES OF “TROLLEY TRAIL” 
IN OPERATION 


REACHING ALL POINTS OF INTEREST IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


c/Vilount Lowe 


The World’s Wonderland Trolley Trip 
No Tour Complete Without It. 


On Board The Saint 


You will find an atmosphere 
of refinement not usually 
found on railroad trains. 


“Travel Comfort” 
our study for years. 


has been 


You will agree that we have 
produced a train of superior 
equipment and superior ser- 
vice. 

Departs daily at 5:15 p.m. for 


San Francisco 


OAKLAND and BERKELEY. 


The Angel brings you back, 


SANTA FE CITY OFFICE 
334 So. Spring St. 
Phone any time day or night for in- 
formation. 
Main 738—60517 


Pacific Electric Railway 
COMFORT—SPEED—SAFETY 


From Here Temalar, 


E 


Most Everywhere in 


“The Land of Heart’s Desire” 


Ask Local Agents or Write Traffic Manager Pacific Electric Bldg., Les 








CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


OFFICERS, 


Sie a a 


NAME. 
MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
INXS. E. Cor. Third and Spring 


Og a rs 


W. H. HOLLIDAY, President. 
J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,000,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 


LP —_—_- ee ee ee ee Oe a 


Angeles, Cal., for Information on World’s Best Trolley Trips. 








NATIONAL BANK OP CALIFORNIA — % RISHBURN, peice 
‘N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring Capital, $500,000.00. Surplus and s 


ndivide rofits, $200,000. 
Undivided Profit SAVE for the 


(CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK ET. PRTTIGREW soniler 
Children’s Educa- 
tion NOW 


S. W. Cor. Third and Main Capital, $1,500,000. Surplus and 
| Planning the children’s education 











A Tin Can in the Cellar | 


A Drawer in the Secre- 
tary 
{A Desk in your Office 


[A Miscalled Fireproof 
Safe 


{{A Book Vault 


Your papers and valua- 
bles deserve a safer de- 
pository. A box in the 
Security’s great Chrome 
steel Vaults—largest and 
best west. of "Cliteago— 
provides the perfect pro- 
tection. 


Safe Deposit Boxes $2.50 
a year and up. Storage 
for bulky valuables as 
low as 50c a month. 


OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
“401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth 





Profits, $700,000. 
W. A. BONYNGE, President. 

is easy when you’ve qa bank account. 
The whole of their future is made 


R. 8S. HEATON, Cashier. 
Capital, $200,000 Surpius and 

clear when you have the necessary 
money, 


Undivided Profits, $73,006. 
J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 
W. T. S. HAMMOND, Cashier. 
Capital Stock, $1,250,000 
You owe it to them, as well as to 
yourself, to save. You are responsi- 
ble—they are helpless—depending 
on you for the educational advan- 


Surplus and Profits, $1,625,000. 
W. HELLMAN, President. 

tages that will give them a “run- 

ning start” in the race of life. 


TL, ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK v. ue Geet Cashler. 
: : apital, 900,000. 
i Corner Fourth and Main Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 
Call at the “New Accounts” win- 
dow—to the right as you enter the 
bank from Spring Street—and learn 


how easily you may accumulate an 
“Educational Fund” paying 4% in- 
terest for your children’s benefit. 


IRST NATIONAL BANK 
8. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring 





THE PACIFIC LIMITED leaves Los Angeles daily at 
9.00 a.m. Three days to Chicago via Salt Lake Route, 


Union Pacific and Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul. 


THE WAY TO THE EAST 


THE LOS ANGELES LIMITED, daily at 1.00 De m.3 


Solid to Chicago in three days via Salt Lake Route, 





< LOS ANCELES TRUST 

AND SAVINGS BANK 
SIXTH AND SPRING 8Ts8. 
Branch at Second and Spring 

Branch at Pico St. and Grand Ave. 





Los Angeles Union Pacific and Chicago and Northwestern. 
601 South Spring St. 


FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. Espec- 
lally attractive summer quarters 
for Musicians and Artists. For 
terms, etc., apply to the manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


GURITWYVTRtst 
«= SAVINGS BAN K 


Security Building—Sth & Spring 


Hotel del Coronado 


Coronado’s climate is the most equable 
American Plan 


in the world. During the remaining 
months of the year one can be assured 
of weather conditions here little short 
of perfection. 


Deep Sea Fishing Now At Its Best. 
Golf, Tennis, Motoring, Yachting, Bay 
and Surf Bathing. 








SANTA CATALINA ISLAND DA la SER MICE 


H. F. NORCROSS, L. A. Agent, 
334 South Spring Street. 


International Polo During the Winter. 
Write for Booklet. 


JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 
Coronado Beach, Cal. 





Wilmington Transportation Co.’s Ocean Going Steamers 


BEST FISHING IN THE WORLD GOLF TENNIS COACHING 
Famous Marine Gardens Viewed Through Glass Bottom Boats. 
BANNING COMPANY, 104 Pacific Electric Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Phones: Main 36, 10864. 





Quiet Elegance 


I ES SS EE ES 


---Characterizes the latest 
millinery productions from 
Panis--- 


---Medium in size, of extremely rich 
materials and rather sombre of hue 
---a decided reaction from the vivid 
colorings of the past year. 


—Black leads, with black and white a close 
second. -lete dé mesre, corbeau BIN; prune 
and taupe shades come next in favor. 


—These famous Parisian milliners are repre- 
sented in our Millinery Salons: 


—Jeanne Lanvin, Mme. Louison, Mme. Geor- 
gette, Maison Lewis, Paulette Berthe, Caroline 
Reboux, Marie Guy Hermance, Bernard & Ci3, 
Marguerite & Leonie. 


Sole Los Angeles Sales Agents for the cele- | 
brated Glenster Hats, made in London. 





